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The layman’s position 


Kneeling before the altar and sitting under the pulpit—these were the 
two positions allotted the Catholic layman in Cardinal Gasquet’s famous 
anecdote of fifty years ago; to which a perceptive observer has added a third 
position: reaching for the purse. But a mighty breath of vitality has been 
sweeping across the Mystical Body during the half century since Cardinal 
Gasquet’s day. The tempo of life within that Body seems to have quickened. 
And stemming from this increased vigor is a growing appreciation of the 
layman’s integral position in the Church. 


Certainly all believers, whether lay or clerical, are destined “to share 
the lot of God’s people in the realm of light” (Col. 1:12). But the lay person 
attains this end without retrenching his involvement in secular activities; 
in fact, temporal engagement is the layman’s unique ladder to heaven. As 
Yves Congar, O.P., has said, “Lay people are Christians in the world, there 
to do God’s work in so far as it must be done in and through the work of 
the world.” The Church’s mission calls for lay faithful who positively work 
for and witness to God’s design in the secular world. 


“Because the Church is a living body, something would be wanting 
in her life if public opinion would be wanting . . . .” These words of Pius XII 
have no doubt been the inspiration for the recent upsurge in concern for 
intelligent discussion of the Church’s life. Karl Rahner, S.J., has entitled his 
proposals Free Speech in the Church; Anton Pegis’s 1960 Richard Lecture 
discussed Christian Philosophy and Intellectual Freedom; the pages of The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review have recently carried lively discussions of 
intellectual freedom in the Church; a priest and three laymen — William 
Clancy, Philip Scharper, and James O’Gara—discussed the relation of the 
laity and clergy before a national television audience. Cardinal Agagianian 
has spoken of the public “image” of the Church; and the National Council 
of Catholic Men responded by analyzing the layman’s responsibility for this 
public image. 


Laymen will always kneel to receive the sacraments and sit to hear the 
word of God—and there is scant prospect of a closed-purse policy. But they 
are doing these things now in a different way; they feel responsibility for 
their position in the Church. Laymen realize that they too are “stones that 
live and breathe” (I Pet. 2:5) and must be built up on Christ. 





The continuing dialogue 


The fuller meaning 


Eprtor: The excellent condensation of 
Pére Benoit’s distinguished and persuasive 
article on the fuller meaning of Scripture, 
which appeared in the last issue of 
Theology Digest, prompts me to mention 
what seems to be an unfortunately ex- 
pressed observation in the original article. 
When treating the relation between the 
typical and the fuller meaning, Benoit re- 
marks that the two are different insofar as 
the latter is situated on the plane of the 
abstract values of language (ideas and 
statements), whereas the typical meaning 
is based on concrete realities, whether per- 
sons or events. Hence, a difference in the 
mode of transposition: The correspondence 
between the Old Testament type and its 
New Testament fulfillment is one of op- 
position, while in the case of the fuller 
meaning, the new idea resumes the old, 
rather than opposes it (p. 188 of the orig- 
inal article). 

I must confess that this “opposition” 
mystifies me. Certainly, the coming of 
Christ is the decisive event which has 
brought an element of absolute newness. 
But, (1) is this a newness of opposition 
and (2) is not the fuller meaning possible 
only because of that same Christ-event? 
In regard to the latter question, Benoit 
answers in the affirmative (p. 183); why, 
then, is correspondence of opposition pres- 
ent in the case of the typical meaning and 
not in that of the fuller? I would suggest 
that in both cases the correspondence is 
one of progression, rather than of opposi- 
tion, a progression determined by the 
Christ-event. And instead of characterizing 
the difference between type and antitype as 
one of opposition, it seems that in express- 
ing the difference between old and new in 
both the typical and the fuller meaning, one 
should employ the more felicitous term 
“the objective increment” of events (typical 
meaning) or of ideas (the fuller mean- 
ing) which Benoit himself uses on p. 184. 

May I also suggest that the Noe’s ark- 
Baptism typology, in which the Old Testa- 
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ment type is not an historical reality but 
is simply portrayed as such, indicates that 
strict historicity of both type and antitype 
is not essential to true typology, and that 
there are instances in which the lack of 
historical reality is found on the New 
Testament side? Thus, in the Matthean in- 
fancy narrative, the Exodus, an historical 
event of the Old Testament, has as its anti- 
type an “event,” Jesus’ coming out of 
Egypt, which may well be merely a literary 
fiction designed to emphasize his role as 
the new Israel. 

Myles M. Bourke 
Saint Joseph’s Seminary 
Dunwoodie, New York 


More on Benoit 


Eprtor: Benoit (Winter, 1961) has given 
what is possibly the most lucid and per- 
suasive exposition of the sensus plenior 
which we have yet seen. Much of the 
strength of his position comes from the in- 
corporation of the sensus plenior into a 
broader theory of inspiration to which I am 
sympathetic in many respects. My question 
is whether the fuller meaning as Benoit 
describes it is a fuller meaning of the 
text itself; whether it is not a study 
of the meaning of “things” (which must 
include persons and ideas) rather than of 
the meaning of words; whether, finally, 
it is not the object of biblical theology as 
divided from exegesis. Benoit does not 
think that the fuller meaning should be 
identified with the spiritual meaning, the 
meaning of things, or typology, the relation 
of one thing to another. I suggest that “the 
fullness of meaning” which he describes 
appears only in the conjunction of texts, 
not in any text individually. 

We who defend with, perhaps, excessive 
zeal the primacy of the literal sense have 
never intended to affirm that the human 
author expresses in any given text the 
totality of “the mind of God,” the totality 
of revealed truth. We believe that the fuller 

(continued on page 126) 
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Christ’s ascension and our glorification 


The reader will note a close relationship between this article and 
an earlier one by Pierre Benoit, O.P. (Spring 1960, 105-110). 
Presupposing the conclusions that Benoit arrived at on the 
exegetical problems of the Ascension, Dom Miquel pursues 

the theological significance of the mystery itself. By a careful 
analysis of scriptural, patristic, and liturgical texts he shows 

that Christ’s departure was the occasion of a new spiritual presence 
and a pledge of our own glorification. 


“Le mystére de l’ Ascension,” Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, go (1959), 105-126. 


7. moments and two modes can 
be distinguished in the Ascension. 
The two moments of time are Easter 
morning and the last apparition of 
Christ forty days after Easter. The 
two modes or ways of examining the 
mystery are the historical fact of 
Christ’s ascending into heaven and 
the theological fact central to this 
event, Christ’s exaltation by his 
Father. When we have examined each 
of these aspects, we will attempt to 
draw out a further implication of the 
theology of the feast. 


A joyful note 


Our first thought of the Ascension 
is that it is Christ’s farewell, the 
sad parting from his apostles. Yet the 
accounts of the evangelists, which 
complement each other in telling the 
story, all strike a strange note of joy 
and hope as if this were rather a 
beginning than an end. 

St. Mark alone indicates the goal of 
the Ascension: “. . . and is seated now 
at the right hand of God” (16:19). 
Though he does not describe the 
Ascension itself, St. Matthew notes 
Christ’s promise of a new presence, 
mysterious and continued: “And be- 
hold I am with you all through the 
days that are coming, until the con- 
summation of the world” (28:20). 
In St. Luke’s account the mysterious 


new presence is hinted at: “And be- 
hold I am sending down upon you 
the gift which was promised by my 
Father” (24:49); and the apostles 
“went back full of joy to Jerusalem” 
(24:53). St. John does not describe 
the Ascension, but in his references 
to the coming of the Holy Spirit and 
in Christ’s charge to Peter to rule 
his flock through love, the evangelist 
intimates a new presence of Christ 
with his Church. 

In Acts St. Luke gives us a fuller 
account of the mystery. In the course 
of their last meal together, Jesus re- 
minds his apostles to await in Jeru- 
salem the promise of the Father. In 
words very similar to those of John 
the Baptist, spoken earlier about him- 
self, Jesus says: “John’s baptism . . . 
was with water, but there is a baptism 
with the Holy Spirit which you are 
to receive” (Acts 1:5). Jesus thus 
gave his apostles an inspiring per- 
spective of the first preaching in Gali- 
lee and, by returning to the beginning 
of their work, showed them the unity 
of his design for them. 

St. Luke continues: “They saw 
him lifted up and a cloud caught him 
away from their sight. As _ they 
strained their eyes towards heaven, to 
watch his journey, all at once two 
men in white garments were stand- 
ing at their side. Men of Galilee, they 
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said, why do you stand here looking 
heavenwards? He who has been taken 
from you into heaven, this same Jesus, 
will come back in the same fashion, 
just as you have watched him going 
into heaven” (1:9-11). 

In this account in Acts, St. Luke 
adds two precisions that are im- 
portant: the time (forty days after 
Easter) and the place (Mt. Olivet) 
of the Ascension. The figure forty 
seems to be an approximation. That 
the Ascension probably took place 
not on a Thursday but on a Sabbath 
is indicated by the words, otherwise 
unnecessary, that Olivet was a “sab- 
bath day’s journey” from Jerusalem. 


Symbolically rich 


Symbolically the forty days are rich 
in meaning. There is a correspond- 
ence between Christ’s forty days of 
preparation before his earthly minis- 
try and the forty days’ preparation 
for his heavenly work. St. Augustine 
notes the contrast of Christ’s forty 
days of fast to associate with man in 
penance and his forty days of feast- 
ing after the Resurrection to associate 
with man in joy. Christ’s meals dur- 
ing his risen life were many, and a 
meal was an important symbol of 
intimacy and community of life. The 
Eucharist, then, was not a mere 
memorial of the Passion but a pro- 
longation of the feast of joy with 
the risen Christ. 

Christ, indeed, submitted himself 
to the psychological laws of men. By 
his fast he showed how true wisdom 
grows by silence and solitude and is 
proved in temptation. So too, after 
Easter, by intermittent apparitions, 
Christ little by little tried to habitu- 
ate his apostles to the fact of his 
physical absence. 

As for the place, Mount Olivet 
had been the scene of departure in 
the Old Testament. It was here that 
the prophet Ezechiel had seen the 
glory of Yahweh resting just before 
it departed from Jerusalem at the 
beginning of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity (Ezech. 11:23). In the Ascen- 
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sion, however, there is little indication 
of apotheosis or theophany. All de- 
tails are discreet and modest. There 
is but one symbol familiar to the 
scenes of Christ’s previous glorifica- 
tions of the baptism and the trans- 
figuration: the cloud. 

The cloud that receives Christ is 
not the common cloud of the atmos- 
phere but the symbol found in both 
the Old and the New Testaments of 
the glory of the Father. It is also 
the eschatological cloud upon which 
Christ will return at the parousia. The 
creed indicates the close relationship 
between the Ascension and the Last 
Judgment : “He ascended into heaven, 
sits at the right hand of God, from 
whence he shall come to judge the 
living and the dead.” 

Both the fathers of the Church and 
the ancient liturgy saw this relation- 
ship. They believed that the angels 
that stood by the apostles at the As- 
cension are the same who will sound 
the trumpet and gather the people for 
the Last Judgment. The angels’ ques- 
tion to the apostles seems to be a con- 
tinuation of the one posed to the 
women at the tomb. For there they 
had told the women to seek Christ on 
a new plane, spiritual and heavenly. 
In the present mystery they indicate 
that the Ascension is only a prolonga- 
tion of the Resurrection, forming with 
it but one and the same mystery. 


More than historical fact 


So much for the historical fact; 
we must now consider the Ascension 
in its theological dimension. The 
word “to ascend” may evoke images 
of a man straining every muscle in 
climbing a mountain or perhaps the 
flight of an interplanetary missile. 
But when we speak of Christ ascend- 
ing we must rid our minds of all 
such human notions and try to under- 
stand the spiritual reality: the in- 
visible and transcendental mounting 
of Christ into the divine world. The 
Ascension is more than an historical 
fact ; it is the mysterv of Christ, glori- 
fied by the Father, the first fruits of 





a new creation, who by his own 
divine nature ascends into heaven. To 
understand fully the theological mys- 
tery, we must examine some key ex- 
pressions and images of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

We cannot attain God without pro- 
found change, not so much of place 
as of disposition in the eschatological 
sense of “transformation.” The Septu- 
agint uses two terms to express a 
man’s entry into the world of God: 
“to be taken up” (perariOnmu) and “to 
be received on high” (dvaAapBdvw). 

The first term is used by St. Paul 
in describing Henoch’s being taken 
away without the experience of death. 
St. Luke describes Christ’s ascension 
by a substantive of the same verb 
that the Book of Kings uses in telling 
of Elijah’s being caught up by a 
whirlwind into heaven. All of the 
New Testament writers, in fact, used 
the passive verb “to be taken up,” 
which has the notion of “rapture,” 
to relate what happened to Christ. 
We might therefore conclude that the 
noun “ascension” might better be 
translated as “assumption,” were it 
not that God and man are indissolubly 
one in the person of Jesus Christ. 


Counterpart of Incarnation 


The notion of movement, progress 
from place to place, is frequently 
found in the New Testament to de- 
scribe Christ’s coming into the world 
or his leaving it.. The connection be- 
tween descent and ascent may suggest 
a deeper aspect of the Ascension: 
that Christ’s “lifting up” was propor- 
tionate to his “coming down,” that 
the Ascension is the counterpart of 
the Incarnation. Christ’s reference to 
himself as a kind of Jacob’s ladder 
between heaven and earth upon whom 
the angels (and men, perhaps) go up 
and down (John 1:51) suggests that 
his destiny is to open a road both to 
heaven and to earth. 

Furthermore, Christ, in speaking of 
“the bread that has come down from 
heaven” (John 6:51), hints at the 
close relation between the Eucharist 


and the Ascension. Again, the ascent/ 
descent theme is sounded when Christ 
says to Nicodemus: “No man has 
ever gone up into heaven; but there 
is one who has come down from 
heaven, the Son of Man, who dwells 
in heaven” (John 3:13). St. Paul 
shows that for him the descent of 
Christ was a condition for His ascent: 
“The words, ‘He has gone up,’ must 
mean that he has gone down, first, 
to the lower regions of earth. And 
he who so went down is no other 
than he who has gone up, high above 
all the heavens to fill creation with 
his presence” (Eph. 4:9-10). 


Embodies a new law 


The “law of the Lord” given by 
Yahweh on Sinai was the road to 
heaven for the Jews of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Son of God who descended 
among men embodies in himself a 
new law, a living way to salvation. 
But the person who travels this road 
must follow its living model. It is 
a road that first descends in suffer- 
ing before it ascends in glory, as St. 
Paul remarks to his Philippians : “He 
dispossessed himself, and took the 
nature of a slave . . . and then he 
lowered his own dignity, accepted an 
obedience that brought him to death, 
death on a cross. That is why God 
has raised him to such height .. .” 
(Phil. 2:7-9). 

Yet it is perhaps not enough to 
say that the descent conditioned the 
ascent and the suffering the glory. 
St. John seems to make the two coin- 
cide. Christ prays at the Last Supper : 
“Father, the time has come; give 
glory now to thy Son” (John 17:1). 
To show this oneness of idea, St. 
John uses the same Greek word 
(vfoOjva) for both the lifting up of 
Christ on the cross and his exaltation 
by God before the eyes of men. To 
Nicodemus, as we have seen, Christ 
said: “No man has ever gone up to 
heaven; but there is one who has 
come down from heaven, the Son 
of Man” (an allusion to the Ascen- 
sion). But he continued: “And this 
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Son of Man must be lifted up, as the 
serpent was lifted up by Moses in 
the wilderness; so that those who 
believe in him may not perish but 
have eternal life” (an allusion to the 
Crucifixion) (John 3:13-15). 

In the same vein, Christ had said 
to the crowd before the Passion, “If 
only I am lifted up from the earth, 
I will attract all men to myself” 
(John 12:32), to indicate, as St. 
John adds, “the death he was to die.” 
St. John seems to find the best ex- 
pression of this theme in the image 
of the immolated Lamb of the Apoca- 
lypse. He speaks of the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne, the Lamb who 
has by right “power and Godhead, 
wisdom and strength, honor and glory 
and blessing” (Apoc. 5:12). 


At the right hand 


The New Testament expression 
that best renders the idea of the sitting 
of Christ at the right hand of God 
is that of the participation in the 
“throne” of God. Psalm 110 admir- 
ably expresses in a prophetic vision 
this kingship: “To the Master I serve 
the Lord’s promise was given: Sit 
here at my right hand while I make 
thy enemies a footstool under thy 
feet. The Lord will make thy empire 
spring up like a branch out of Sion; 
thou art to bear rule in the midst 
of thy enemies . . . Thou art my son, 
born before the day star rises.” 

This reign at the right hand evi- 
dently indicates an equality of power 
of Christ with God above that of 
mere men or angels. St. Paul refers 
to this in speaking to the Hebrews: 
“Now making atonement for our 
sins, he has taken his place on high 
at the right hand of God’s majesty, 
superior to the angels . . . Did God 
ever say to one of the angels, Thou 
art my Son, I have begotten Thee 
this day?” (Heb. 1:3-5). 

This affirmation of Christ’s royal 
power, of Christ as King, underlies 
all of St. Paul’s epistles. He says to 
the Colossians: “Risen, then, with 
Christ, you must lift your thoughts 
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above, where Christ now sits at the 
right hand of God” (Col. 3:1). And 
to the Ephesians he speaks of God’s 
“mighty exercise of power which he 
showed when he raised Christ from 
the dead, and bade him sit on his 
right hand above the heavens. . .” 
(Eph. 1:19-20). 


Our enthronement begins 


A theme, however, of even greater 
interest is found in a text in which 
St. Paul makes it clear that Christ’s 
enthronement at the right of the 
Father was not a personal glorifica- 
tion but the beginning of our own, 
because of the organic unity of the 
Head with the members: “Our sins 
had made dead men of us, and he, 
in giving life to Christ, gave life 
to us too. . . raised us up too, en- 
throned us too above the heavens, in 
Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:5-6). 

The Apocalypse speaks also of our 
“sharing of the throne”: “Who wins 
the victory? I will let him share my 
throne with me; I too have won the 
victory, and now I sit sharing my 
Father’s throne” (Apoc. 3:21). Here 
again we see the prospect of sharing 
Christ’s glory. It is St. Paul who, 
with characteristic insight, maintained 
that this is not in the future but now, 
in the present. Here, indeed, is a 
marvelous expression of hope. 

The cultic aspect of the Ascension 
appears most clearly in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and in the Apocalypse. 
Here we find all the elements of a 
liturgy, furnished by Christ himself. 
There is a sanctuary, for example: 
“The sanctuary into which Jesus has 
entered is not one made by human 
hands” (Heb. 9:24). The Apocalypse 
identifies the heavenly temple with 
God and the Lamb (21:22). It is 
clear that Christ is priest, for as St. 
Paul says: ““We can claim a great 
high priest, and one who has passed 
right up through the heavens, Jesus, 
the Son of God” (Heb. 4:14). St. 
John clearly refers to him as victim 
when he sees “in the midst where 
the throne was . . . a Lamb stand- 





ing upright, yet slain in sacrifice’’ 
(Apoc. 5:6). 

The throne, or altar, where the 
Lamb is immolated is the celestial 
altar of which ours are but symbols. 
The liturgy also speaks of this “‘sub- 
lime altar” at the very central part 
of the Mass. There seem to be 
continuity and identity between the 
liturgy of earth and that of heaven. 
It was in the Ascension that Christ 
inaugurated the new celestial rite. 
The Ascension, indeed, was the in- 
troit of the eternal Mass. 

We have briefly examined both the 
historical fact and the theological fact 
of the Ascension. In order that the 
full significance of the mystery be 
seen, we must now examine several 
other important aspects of Christ’s 
entry into heaven. 


Presence and absence 


The Ascension contains two essen- 
tial ideas: absence and presence or, 
according to Claudel’s more precise 
wording, “the showing forth of pres- 
ence in absence.” Though St. Mark 
insists, above all, on the disappearance 
of Christ, the other evangelists all 
suggest a new presence. We are de- 
prived of Christ’s physical presence 
only to find a far richer presence on 
a spiritual and sacramental level. 

It was necessary and salutary that 
Christ leave those who loved him, so 
that he might purify their hope and 
transfer their too human affections to 
another plane. Thus he said to Mag- 
dalen after the Resurrection: “Do 
not cling to me so” (John 20:17) ; 
and to his apostles inquiring about 
the restoration of the earthly king- 
dom he showed theirs was a spiritual 
mission: “Enough for you, that the 
Holy Spirit will come upon you... 
you are to be my witnesses . . . to 
the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

So that his followers might be one 
and that he might remain in them 
and they in him, he was forced to 
leave them physically. To become the 
principle of their unity, he had to 
cease to be among them. Only then 


would they discover that enduring 
presence in their souls, modeled on 
the reciprocal inhabitation of the 
Father and the Son. 

More than just this, Christ at the 
Ascension becomes the symbolic lad- 
der of Jacob joining heaven and 
earth; for him who eats the Body 
of Christ there is the mysterious 
union of Christ’s spiritual and physi- 
cal presence. The Body of Jesus be- 
comes not only the bread of angels 
but the bread of those on the march, 
the viatores, as we find in the hymn 
Panis Angelicus. This is the bread 
of heaven, the living bread that gives 
eternal life, Christ himself: “As I 
live because of the Father, the living 
Father who has sent me, so he who 
eats me will live, in his turn, because 
of me” (John 6:58). This bread, 
then, plants even within our bodies 
the seed of immortality and glory. 

The fathers of the Church, each 
in his own way, stress the importance 
of the theme of presence in absence. 
St. Leo, for example, in a highly 
compact phrase sums up all that we 
have said: “Christ became more fully 
present as God on the day he be- 
came less present as man.” 


Christ remains 


And St. Augustine, preaching to 
his people on the feast, says: “He is 
with us if we believe. His dwelling in 
you is more real, in fact, than if he 
were outside you, before your eyes. If 
you would receive Christ in your 
home, he would be with you; behold 
how you receive him in your heart! 
Is he not also with you?” He adds 
that Christ remains with us after the 
Ascension in the same way he re- 
mained with the Father after the In- 
carnation: “Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in chming to us did not leave the 
Father; and in returning to the 
Father, he did not abandon us.” 

This marvelous presence and re- 
ciprocal intimacy would not have been 
realized except through the coming of 
the Spirit in the mystery of Pente- 
cost. Though Christ possessed the 
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Spirit in its plenitude throughout his 
life, he could only communicate it to 
others by his death—and not only by 
his death but by his glorification and 
Ascension, which together form a 
unity of mysteries that conditioned the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. 


The action of the Holy Spirit in 
souls creates a new presence of Jesus, 
more profound and fruitful; for the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
united within the individual soul. The 
descent of the Spirit is so closely re- 
lated, in fact, to the Ascension of the 
Son that in the primitive liturgy of 
the Church these two feasts were 
commonly celebrated on the same day. 

We have seen how Christ’s descent 
into the abyss of humiliation coin- 
cided with his ascent into the abyss 
of glory. There is a profound corre- 
spondence, from this point of view, 
between the Incarnation and the As- 
cension. But there is another striking 
symmetry, found in the New Testa- 
ment and pointed out by the fathers ; 
namely, the intervention of the Holy 
Spirit in these two mysteries. 

Thus Theophane Kérameus sees 
in the cloud of the Ascension the 
Holy Spirit himself. He shows the 
parallelism of the scenes of the As- 
cension and Annunciation in St. 
Luke. Christ comes to earth by the 
over-shadowing of the cloud of the 
Holy Spirit; he leaves it by being 
received into the cloud of the Spirit. 
The body of Christ formed by the 
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Spirit in the Blessed Virgin is the 
same body gloriously raised up by the 
Spirit in the Ascension. 

The body of the Incarnation and 
the Ascension is a real human body 
of flesh. Christ’s glorification did not 
destroy his real body. It merely trans- 
formed it. His Ascension is described 
in simple terms in the Acts, but there 
were many apochryphal accounts of 
this mystery that stressed the marvel- 
ous. Among such were the flamboyant 
tales of the Manichaeans who told of 
Christ being absorbed by the sun or 
disappearing into thin air like a voice 
or a sweet odor or a sunbeam. Those, 
like the Docetists and Manichaeans, 
who deny Christ’s Incarnation, must 
also deny his corporeal ascension. 

To answer the Docetist invocation 
of the Pauline text that flesh and 
blood have no part in the kingdom of 
God, Tertullian evokes a counter text : 
“As Christ has left us the ‘pledge of 
the Spirit’ (2 Cor. 5:5), so he has 
received from us the pledge of the 
flesh and carried this security of the 
whole race into heaven where it will 
eventually be reunited.” This pledge 
is none other than the Mystical Body, 
for Jesus had said: “And then I will 
take you to myself, so that you too 
may be where I am” (John 14:3). 


Pledge of glorification 


The “admirable exchange” between 
divine nature and human nature, of 
which the liturgy chants at Christmas, 
does not develop in all its conse- 
quences until the Ascension of Christ, 
the pledge of our own glorification. 
This is the significance of the mystery 
of the Ascension that presents Christ 
as the “first fruits of a new creation.” 
For the time being, Christ alone lives 
in the full eschatological state where 
spirit has complete mastery over 
matter, but those who have received 
baptism and the Eucharist have died 
and been raised with Christ. 

The state that is for Christ physical 
and definitive is for us a mystic state 
but no less real for that. It is thus 
that the Church celebrates the As- 





cension: It is much more the entry 
of Christ’s human nature into divine 
glory and the spiritualization of the 
flesh, than merely the last apparition 
of the risen Christ. 

Human nature and all that consti- 
tutes it, body and soul, are glorified 
with Christ. In him, then, do we 
attain the ultimate effect of our grace 
of adoption, the redemption of our 
body. In him, too, is resolved at 
the same time the yearning of all crea- 
tion toward its full achievement, this 
mysterious birth of creation that 
ought one day to have part in the 
glorious liberty of the children of 
God. It is for this reason that many 
Christian writers have called the As- 
cension the crowning act of Christ’s 
salvific work. Gregory of Nyssa says 
the feast is the achievement of salva- 
tion; St. Bernard, “the joyful com- 
pletion of the whole journey of the 
Son of God.” 

Insofar as the Ascension of Christ 
is the pattern of that radical transfor- 
mation to which every Christian is 
called, we may refer to it as the end 
of our earthly pilgrimage, the goal of 
the soul’s journey toward God, where 
the image is rejoined with its ex- 
emplar. Thus our Christian destiny is 
to become conformed to the first-born 
Son of God, for Christ is the head 
and we are the members of the 
Mystical Body. By his Ascension 
Christ has made a beginning for 
humanity in heaven; but, to ascend 
with him in glory, we must first bear 
our cross with him. 


The swords have two edges 


“Look Lord,” they said: “here are two swords.” “It is enough,” he replied. 
(Luke 22:38) Kleist translation. 


Our task, then, is to follow Christ 
by those paths that lead to him. But 
to mount by these roads, we must do 
so in joy of heart, in complete free- 
dom from anything that might weigh 
us down. The burdens that prevent 
lay people from rising are: the press 
of business and an itch for the first 
place. For religious, all their imper- 
fections, recognized and condoned, 
are the impediments that hold them 
back from mounting with Christ. 

It is by means of Christ’s Ascen- 
sion that we will attain the glory of 
our Head. The Ascension symbolizes 
the pull of the entire Mystical Body 
toward heaven. As St. Leo says: 
“Christ’s Ascension is our own up- 
lifting, and as the Head is glorified, 
so the Body has a pledge of hope.” 
Once humanity has been divinized in 
him who is the Head and the whole 
Body has reached fulfillment by the 
gift of the Spirit, God’s design for 
man is virtually achieved. 

What we have said is but a para- 
phrase of those wonderful texts from 
the ancient liturgies of the feast that, 
for instance, ask the Father that we 
become aware of our dignity as sons 
of God. We pray that the Christian 
Body be spiritualized and that we 
may live in hope and rise in love 
toward heaven. One of the early com- 
municantes of the feast prays: “Let 
us celebrate this most holy day on 
which your only Son our Lord is 
placed at the right hand of your glory 
so that he might unite in himself our 
frail nature with your divinity .. . .” 


But they said, “See, Master, here are two swords!” And he said to them, 
“Enough of this!” (Luke 22:38) Goodspeed translation. 
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ANDRE BRIEN 


Human glory and heavenly glory 


A Christian often feels that his duty to practice humility retards 
the growth of his personality. Young people especially seem to 
need the esteem of their peers to spur them on to worthwhile 
achievements, but they are told that to seek this esteem 

will lead to pride. To resolve this conflict, Father Brien shows 
how our desire for human glory can be incorporated into 

our quest for heavenly glory. 


“La gloire dans la vie chrétienne,’’ Christus, 7 (1961), 329-341. 


j A strong ascetical tradition in the 


Church seems to say that it is im- 
possible to seek glory and at the same 
time be humble. Although many take 
this as authentic Christian teaching, 
it is actually an overly negative doc- 
trine that can lead to great spiritual 
harm. How can men despise all glory 
and yet vigorously seek self-improve- 
ment? Would not an attempt to 
avoid all human glory result in a 
limp, colorless personality ? And does 
not such a negative doctrine of hu- 
mility justify the harangues of 
Nietzsche ? 

It is the teaching of Scripture that 
glory is to be sought after. This glory 
is not merely eternal beatitude; it is 
also the superabundant life. Of course, 
this does not mean that the Christian 
give himself over to vanity and self- 
will. But in combating vain ambi- 
tion, have we not often risked the 
extinction of desire for true grandeur ? 
Christ prayed for his glory. Are we 
forbidden to follow his example? 

We must of course distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of glory. The Chris- 
tian turns from human glory to seek 
the glory that comes from God. Such 
a perspective gives us spiritual liberty, 
and our natural impulse to glory is 
elevated by grace and not stifled by 
a negation. 

In his reply to the discouraged 
disciples of Emmaus, Christ affirmed 
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that by his Resurrection he had 
entered into his glory: “Did not the 
Christ have to suffer these things be- 
fore entering into his glory?” (Luke 
24:26) He affirmed therefore the 
necessity of his Passion as the way to 
glory. And not to glory in general 
but to his proper glory—the glorifica- 
tion of Jesus himself. 

The entering into glory was the 
goal of Christ’s life. He constantly 
spoke of his coming glorification. As 
he was about to enter into his Passion, 
Christ even lifted the veil momen- 
tarily in his transfiguration. He knew 
where he was going; the Resurrec- 
tion would be the fulfillment of his 
Passion. Moses and Elijah spoke with 
the transfigured Christ in glory, but 
they spoke of his death, showing that 
his death was a condition of his glory. 


Elements of glory 


In studying the transfiguration 
story, we see the diverse elements 
that make up glory. The first is cor- 
poreal splendor: “His face shone like 
the sun, and his clothes became white 
as snow” (Matt. 17:2). This same 
splendor was again seen at the Resur- 
rection. The Christ of Easter was in 
light ; he possessed an irresistible radi- 
ance. Such brilliance did nothing more 
than manifest what Jesus was: the 
Light of the World. At the transfig- 
uration and after the Resurrection, 





the reality of Jesus became visible to 
human eyes. 

This light that appeared in Jesus 
was the splendor of God. Through- 
out the Old Testament God mani- 
fested himself by means of light and 
fire, which attested to the intensity 
of his being. This same light we now 
find in the resurrected Christ. 

In the transfiguration story, this 
splendor was emphasized by another 
element : its relation to the cloud, the 
“schekinah” of the Old Testament, 
which testified to God’s dwelling 
among his people. To enter into the 
cloud was to enter into the brilliance 
of divine existence. At the transfig- 
uration, Peter, James, and John 
entered into the cloud and found 
themselves enveloped by the radiance 
of Christ’s glory. 

But it is not merely the eternal 
Word that emanated this divine splen- 
dor during the transfiguration. The 
Incarnate Word, as head of the 
human race, showed himself to his 
companions radiant with divine splen- 
dor. In this light, where “his face 


shone like the sun,” humanity re- 
discovers its true significance. 


Original glory restored 


Man has been created in the image 
and likeness of God; he ought there- 
fore to bear this resemblance in his 
features. Since God is light and glory, 
man’s appearance ought to reflect 
the glory of the Lord. Man has tar- 
nished this reflection by turning from 
God; sin has made him lose his re- 
semblance to God. But the Incarnate 
Word has restored to man’s features 
the original glory of him‘who had 
been created in the image and like- 
ness of God. 

St. Paul reminds us of man’s glory : 
“Now the Lord is the spirit; and 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is freedom. But we all, with faces 
unveiled, reflecting as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are being trans- 
formed into his very image from glory 
to glory, as through the spirit of the 
Lord” (2 Cor. 3:17-18). 


The risen Christ reflects in his 
countenance the glory of the eternal 
Father and manifests it to the world. 
When we live in him, we become by 
his grace mirrors that capture the 
light that he radiates. In Christ, then, 
man rediscovers his original splendor 
and liberty. 

This glory transfigures us ; we “are 
being changed into likeness to him, 
from glory to glory.” The risen 
humanity of Christ is entirely trans- 
parent to the splendor of the Father; 
and, to the degree we live by faith, 
we ourselves become more and more 
transparent to the splendor of Christ. 
Thus, the more we resemble the 
glorified Christ by grace, the more 
we awaken the image of God hidden 
within us, the image that forms our 
spiritual nature. Our entrance into 
glory fulfills our redemption. 

Let us examine this idea of glory 
more closely. Glory is the radiance of 
being. The glory of God is the exis- 
tence of the All Powerful manifesting 
itself in the fullness of truth in an 
irresistible splendor. Analogously, the 
glory of man is the radiance of his 
own being. When man desires glory, 
he desires an existence that mani- 
fests the fullness of his proper beauty. 

Since being is desirable, glory too 
is desirable. Our nature is such that 
we cannot help desiring the fullness 
of existence. The desire for total ex- 
istence, moreover, is the force be- 
hind all morality; it is the life of the 
will. If glory is the splendor of ex- 
istence, then man must seek it as he 
seeks to be his true self. Thus Christ 
sought glory, not only for himself 
but for all those united to him. 


Whence glory? 


How does Christ seek glory? It is 
clear that he does not seek to glorify 
himself, but that “it is the Father 
who glorifies me” (John 8 :54). Glory 
is for him not a privilege that he 
seizes on but a gift received from the 
heavenly Father. He knows too that 
men faithful to the inner promptings 
of the spirit must recognize this. 
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Hence he does not seek the glory that 
comes from men, for he knows that, if 
they are of God, they will recognize 
his true glory; if not, they will be 
blind to it. Further, Christ tells us: 
If you seek the glory that comes from 
men, you will be unable to perceive 
the glory in which I live, for this 
glory comes from God. We see here 
that it is not a question of whether 
or not to seek glory, but only of know- 
ing where to seek it. 

And what is the glory that men 
give? It is that mass of very compli- 
cated feelings which the fact of being 
recognized and valued by others 
arouses in us. Surrounded by affec- 
tion, esteem, and admiration, we feel 
borne up and indeed compelled to af- 
firm ourselves; thus others do con- 
tribute to our “splendor.” But with 
the glory from God, we feel ourselves 
enclosed, possessed by the love of God 
and so sustained by his grace that we 
are stimulated in our efforts toward 
the fullness of being. 


Never does a man exist solely by 
himself; he must be sustained by 
others. He who lives alone disinte- 
grates. A spiritual existence, inde- 
pendent of all other men, is unbear- 
able. The glory that God gives is the 
support that affords stability to a 
man’s spiritual existence and allows 
it to gain the brilliance, the force, the 
power, the communicativeness that 
are signs of its fullness. But a man of 
the world, continually surrounded by 
admirers and buoyed up by their ad- 
miration has an inflated, a driven 
personality. 

Our Lord tells us: You cannot help 
seeking glory, desiring that your per- 
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sonality be reinforced by the approba- 
tion of others. But where are you 
going to seek this support? If you 
seek it in the good opinion of men, in 
success, in affection, or in power, you 
will be disillusioned. That which for 
a while seems to give fulfillment to 
your existence will disappear and 
leave you emptier than before. 

Rather, seek glory from God be- 
cause you exist in him. Your exist- 
ence is rooted so deeply in him that 
if you try to live independently of 
him, you will collapse into the unreal, 
into a lie. Attraction to God is, ulti- 
mately, the stimulus for your will and 
your desires. Hence you must live 
with God and in him whom God has 
sent, Jesus. In Christ you will find 
the way to existential fulfillment. In 
hearing his word and receiving his 
grace through the sacraments, you 
will receive that fullness of being that 
is Christian glory. 

Christ entered the fullness of glory 
through his complete oblation of self 
on the cross in perfect union of will 
with the Father. The Resurrection 
is the full manifestation of what 
had already been totally accomplished 
in the Passion: complete union with 
the Father and participation in his 
glory. 


Orientate the desire 


The practical consequences of these 
reflections should not be difficult to 
see. The desire for glory must not 
be destroyed but oriented toward its 
true goal. It must not be destroyed 
because man cannot live by himself. 
Each man, whatever be his tempera- 
ment or abilities, must be upheld by 
others in his search of being. 

Vanity and pride are only expres- 
sions of feebleness of being. Those 
who feel their weakness need the re- 
gard of others to support them, just 
as someone may need an injection 
when he is ill. Tell a man it is wrong 
to want the admiration of others, and 
you may force him to slacken his 
energies and, ultimately, starve his 
personality. We must tell him where 





his true strength lies, rather than 
crush his legitimate desire for sup- 
port and praise 

To seek to eradicate all vanity, all 
ambition or pride in the young be- 
fore they can acquire a deep sense of 
God is to weaken them and to rob 
their lives of incentive, so that they 
become mere shadows. If, on the con- 
trary, we teach them gradually, by 
prudent direction, to see how God 
stimulates their desires and trans- 
figures their existence, we will then 
be able to assert that this search for 
glory in idle talk, coquetry, praise 
from others, and ambition is only a 
movement toward a mirage. 


A vital discovery 


Thus instructed, Christians will be 
prepared to make a vital discovery of 
the demands of real life. They will 
have a genuine understanding of the 
need for turning from the honors of 
the world and even, at times, of 
humbling themselves before men. 

But if we do otherwise, we will 
deeply wound the will’s impetus to- 
ward a full life and risk producing 
either passive personalities or persons 
in revolt. Such a frustrated revolt is 


a life-long struggle against an evil 
that is not even clearly identified. 
Thus we will stand guilty of the ac- 
cusation of non-Christians that we 
fear above all else the Christian’s af- 
firmation of his personality. 

But the true pursuit of glory in 
no way involves an abandonment of 
the cross. Rather, the theology of 
glory and of the cross are intimately 
linked. Even while on the cross, 
Christ is in his glory, for the true 
cause of his glory is his complete 
union with the will of the Father. 
It is the will of God—the demand of 
his love—which glorifies. A life of 
complete union with the will of God 
involves at one and the same time a 
life of sacrifice and the fullness of life 
that is glory. Despite the difficulties 
of our trials, we know we are already 
in the love of God which transfigures 
us. We are in peace. 

Our fidelity is also the channel 
through which God has willed that his 
glory spread throughout the world 
and among all men. This is the mean- 
ing of the mottoes of two great re- 
ligious orders : “For the greater glory 
of God” and “That God be glorified 
in all things.” 


The Old Testament and segregation 
Robert W. Gleason, S.J., “The Immorality of Segregation,” Thought, 35 (1960), 855. 


No Scripture scholar worthy of the name, Protestant, Jew, or Catholic, has 
attempted to find in the Old Testament anything which justifies enforced 
segregation based upon race. Considering the variety of interpretations 
which we meet among various Scripture scholars on most points, their 
unanimity on this point is quite striking. The Bible in no sense encourages 
segregation. There were certain laws among the Hebrews which forbade 
them to marry into other religions; but this is a question of preserving the 
religious traditions of the people and not a question of preserving what we 
might call racial purity, a thing in which the Old Testament shows not 
the slightest interest. As a matter of fact, the Hebrews themselves were 
not a pure “race” but were the product of many different races. They inter- 
mingled with many other people and their cultures were derived from their 
neighbors. The Old Testament offers us absolutely no suggestion that the 
chosen people attempted to remain racially “pure” or to propagandize 
racial “purity.” 
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ANDRE GODIN, S.J. 


Transference in pastoral counseling 


Transference complicates counseling with the play of unconscious 
attitudes of fear, guilt, aggression, and anxiety. Its presence 

can seriously hamper the efforts of any counselor, but especially 
the priest's. How then is tranference recognized? May it be 
turned to pastoral uses? Father Godin answers these and many 
other questions in this thorough study. 


“Le transfert dans la relation 


storale,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 


81 (1959), 400-411, 824-835; 82 (1960), I4I-155. 


Wo: the priest desires it or 


not, whenever he enters a counseling 
situation he finds himself engaged in 
a human and spiritual relationship ad- 
mitting of emotional overtones beyond 
the purely priestly framework. The 
priest should realize this fact. Even 
better, he should accept the situation 
with confidence and give a pastoral 
orientation to the various religious, 
conscious, and unconscious aspects of 
the relationship. 

Both the basic priestly work of 
administering the sacraments and the 
fundamental pastoral duties take place 
on the religious level. On this first 
level the priest, according to Claudel, 
is “the representative of Christ on 
earth. From him I expect life through 
the sacraments.” The psychologically 
mature Christian unites himself to the 
action of God through his contact 
with the priest. Since the priest, both 
as minister of the sacraments and 
the Word, represents God to the 
Christian, he should primarily act as 
a priest. 

Whatever be the mental or emo- 
tional state of those he is dealing with, 
the priest must never forget this basic 
role. For at the level of the pastoral 
relationship there is question not of 
psychology but of theology and sanc- 
tity. A priest deceives himself by 
attempting to exercise an activity 
belonging more to psychology and 
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psychotherapy than to religious medi- 
ation itself. 

Secondly, on the level of conscious 
images the counseling situation is 
complicated but also enriched by the 
psychological attitude and social back- 
ground which both participants bring 
to the meeting. The counselee nur- 
tures a certain image of the priest 
and his role. The priest in turn reacts 
to this image. A miserly beggar may 
attempt to “play upon” the social 
standing of the priest in order to 
obtain favors; or a woman tnay at- 
tempt to cultivate a priest whose 
human personality exercises a certain 
charm upon her—accentuated by the 
absence of her husband. 

These conscious images are capable 
of easy recall when the partners to 
the counseling are together. The pre- 
existing images of the priest’s role 
and what one expects of him can be 
freely accepted by the counselee. But 
they may also be influenced to a great 
extent by unconscious factors. 


The level of transference 


Thirdly, then, on the largely un- 
conscious psychic level the pastoral 
relation itself is affected by very 
simple but unrecognized needs: se- 
curity and protection, love and a 
sense of belonging, self-esteem and 
the desire for acceptance by others. 
The counseling relationship can also 





find itself influenced by such elemen- 
tary emotional attitudes, as fear, guilt, 
aggression, and anxiety. 

These dispositions are not often 
consciously recognized. They can op- 
erate under a veil of excuses and 
rationalizations. A scrupulous woman 
may endlessly debate her possible 
faults, playing upon an aggressive 
dependence and forming an uncon- 
scious attachment to the priest. Only 
at this third level, in the field of un- 
conscious forces, can we properly 
speak of transference. 

The priest should try to under- 
stand and accept the conscious atti- 
tude of the counselee towards him. 
This understanding enables the priest 
to appreciate the counselee’s feelings 
towards God and the psychological 
meaning of his faith or lack of it; 
for the counselee, through the role 
he attributes to God’s representative, 
forms in himself a living image of God. 


Variety of roles 


The roles attributed to the priest 
are infinitely varied : authority, fellow- 
ship, generosity, competence. It is 
important to realize when one or 
another role is deformed to the point 
of concealing the true religious dimen- 
sion in the counselee’s relationship 
with the priest. 

It is enough to visit a few patients 
in the hospital to experience the 
variety of roles thrust upon the priest 
even before he has said a single 
word. One patient may express dis- 
trust and discouragement : God cannot 
be bothered with him any more and 
so he can expect nothing from the 
priest. Another is suspicious: The 
priest is an authority who can speak 
with the doctors and the administra- 
tors of the hospital. He must make 
a good impression on him. 

Still another seeks favors, privi- 
leges, and gifts. He looks upon the 
priest as a good St. Nicholas who is 
easily influenced. Is this not also 
true of God? And are not his priests 
mere advocates of temporal favors? 
Certain women fasten onto the priest 


hoping to find a sentimental but se- 
cure state of dependence. The priest 
is a man, but one who presents no 
danger to their virtue. Some esteem 
the priest as a “holy man,” but totally 
oblivious to the hard realities of life. 
Others consider him a policeman en- 
trusted with guarding the moral laws. 
Still others, on the contrary, look upon 
him as an expert in psychology and 
discuss matters with him which should 
be taken up with a psychiatrist—of 
course, consultation with a priest is 
quite inexpensive. 

The variety of roles ascribed to 
the priest is truly astonishing. There 
is a good side to the situation, how- 
ever, for the men and women can 
be helped, provided the point of de- 
parture be correctly reorientated. The 
priest must understand what role 
the counselee expects of him and be 
aware of his own tendency to respond 
blindly to certain roles and to refuse 
others. The priest must also deter- 
mine how to handle these initial 
orientations of the counselee. These 
early manifestations are not bad in 
themselves and can be considered a 
human expression of relation to God. 


Roots of transference 


There remains a special difficulty 
in understanding correctly the nu- 
ances in the role attributed to the 
priest. The counseling situation is 
permeated with transference whose 
activity and roots remain unconscious, 
at least in the counselee. Thus we 
see that the contacts with the priest 
are deeply structured by certain dis- 
positions acquired through tempera- 
ment or learned in the counselee’s 
early years. 

Frustrations caused by his mother, 
fear of his father, guilt feelings to- 
ward his brothers and sisters—all 
these can be reactivated when he goes 
to the priest for counseling. He 
cannot love without fear of losing, 
espouse a different opinion without 
anguish, cooperate on a project with- 
out becoming competitive, assume 
authority without despotically en- 
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croaching upon others. Transference 
awakens these ambiguous feelings and 
ambivalent modes of action. 


A counselee may consciously ex- 
press his complete confidence in a 
priest. But he may at the same time 
unconsciously base the relationship 
on fear, evident in his circumspect 
manner of speaking ; he may be mani- 
festing a repressed fear of his father 
acquired during infancy. 

Transference is active in a counsel- 
ing situation whenever one confronts 
a pronounced tenacity in maintaining 
certain topics of conversation, a fierce 


resistance to any kind of clarification, 
and an ambiguity in the relationship. 
Despite the efforts of the priest the 


situation remains counterfeit; the 
counselee speaks of submission, but 
gives the impression of considerable 
pride; he insists upon help, yet hints 
that he is there for something else; 
he follows advice to the letter, but 
he exults in pointing out later how 
the direction he received was faulty 
and responsible for his stalemate. This 
mixture of latent aggression with de- 
pendence is frequently associated with 
transference in pastoral counseling. 
Still, transference is not too serious 
as long as the priest does not en- 
courage it by responding uncon- 
sciously himself. 

The religious, conscious, and un- 
conscious levels in the counselee’s 
viewpoint find a counterpart in the 
counselor. The priest has a good idea 
of his role. He is well acquainted 
with his responsibilities in pastoral 
counseling. They include acceptance 
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in the name of the Lord, witness to 
moral and religious values, and the 
progressive withdrawal of his media- 
tion in favor of the action of the 
Holy Spirit. However, the priest may 
end up by restricting the true image 
of his role or even fall victim to his 
own tendency to transference. 

The counseling situation is affected 
by the temperament and interests of 
the priest. The image which each one 
has of his role is inevitably deter- 
mined psychologically by the num- 
berless familial, cultural, and social 
factors structuring his personality. 

Certainly none of the roles which 
a priest proposes to carry out is un- 
worthy of his pastoral work. The 
question is: Why does he show a 
preference for this particular role? 
Is it in terms of the needs of the 
counselee? If so, that is fine. If she 
needs to be calmed, he reassures her. 
If she has need of firm and convinc- 
ing directives, he supplies the re- 
quired guidance, always bearing in 
mind the ultimate goal of all counsel- 
ing—a growth of God’s presence in 
the soul. 


Various roles of priest 


But how does the priest arrive at 
the various roles that he assumes 
more or less automatically? Is it 
not in function of his own needs? 
Does he not experience a sense of 
security when he reassures another? 
A sense of power when he exercises 
severity? Without these roles the 
needs of the priest remain demand- 
ing and unsatisfied. With the majority 
of his counselees, if not with all of 
them, he acts as a consoler, admoni- 
tor, teacher, or benefactor. Only in 
this way does he get the feeling his 
pastoral work is successful. 

Even if the role a priest assumes 
corresponds largely to his own needs, 
his counseling need not be sterile. 
But such a priest has set himself upon 
a tortuous path tapering off to a 
dead end. He has gradually reduced 
the range of his psychological key- 
board. He plays the same tune over 





and over again, savoring the music 
and its “overtones”; but in the 
process he has grown insensitive to 
the “ear” of the counselee. Since he 
enjoys listening to himself play, he 
cannot realize that he is failing to 
strike a responsive chord in his 
listener. He has ceased to be in tune 
with the real needs of his counselees. 


Closed circle results 


More or less deliberately, such a 
priest gradually seeks out the type of 
person he helps without departing 
from the limited role which affords 
him security and satisfaction. Al- 
though he feels he is exercising a 
successful apostolate, he has in fact 
created a closed circle to complement 
his own needs. He will no longer try 
to maintain the full range of psy- 
chological roles he should have at his 
disposal to respond to the real needs 
of his counselees. The counseling will 
not stimulate a movement towards 
God, but will rest in the priest himself. 

The enrichment of the pastoral 
“keyboard” can be blocked by a thou- 
sand rationalizations and justifications 
stemming from the unconscious moti- 
vations that prevent the priest from 
listening to and understanding others. 

On the psychic level, the spontane- 
ous attitude the priest takes towards 
people is no different from that of 
other men in similar human situa- 
tions. Even for the priest, counseling 
echoes and reflects a set of basic emo- 
tional drives that are barely conscious. 
They include security, need for suc- 
cess and self-esteem, desire to be 
accepted and loved by others, a pro- 
pensity towards protecting, fear, guilt, 
anxiety, sexuality, as well as a host 
of others. 

It is a moot question whether there 
would be any value in bringing such 
a complex of drives to the level of 
consciousness. However, the priest 
should be made aware of them when 
they constitute a troublesome inter- 
ference with the conscious pursuit 
of his pastoral role. 

For example, there is the priest 


who wants to work only with men. 
He thinks that dealing with women 
is too easy and such a waste of time. 
They are so fickle! In this way a 
sixty-five year old priest justifies 
himself. How can he be brought to 
recognize in this situation the final 
crystallization of an attitude that 
began to take form when he was a 
sixteen year old adolescent being con- 
tinually put off by the young ladies? 

Another priest feels at ease only 
with children. He asserts that if young 
people were adequately christianized, 
the world would become entirely 
Christian after one generation! Should 
you attend the instructions he gives 
to the children, you would quickly 
suspect that this man has a problem 
with the exercise of authority. Only 
the world of children offers him the 
type of captive audience he wants— 
attentive and emotionally submissive. 
Having been dominated by his father 
as a child, the priest takes the same 
attitude toward the children he is 
now teaching. As far as the children 
are concerned, the priest neither 
understands them nor listens to them. 
He is satisfied with talking at them. 


Universalism required 


These two cases reveal the un- 
conscious forces which contribute to 
the psychological make-up of the per- 
sonalities of the two priests. To the 
extent that the needs which drive 
them on remain unconscious (aggres- 
sion toward women and the need to 
dominate a group of children), they 
both undergo a deterioration of their 
apostolate, even among those with 
whom they love to work. Without ex- 
ception, a priest cannot embark on a 
fruitful apostolate with men unless 
at the same time he is able to work 
with women. The “transferential” au- 
thority exercised on children ordi- 
narily embraces attitudes that militate 
against sound pedagogy and help 
neither the human nor the spiritual 
growth in the children. 

In regard to the priest there are 
two traits distinctive of a “transfer- 
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ential” relationship: (1) a marked 
distortion in his way of dealing with 
others; (2) the early origin of the 
distortion, going back to situations 
in infancy or adolescence. The origin 
and machinery of these transferential 
characteristics remain below the sur- 
face of consciousness and can be laid 
hold of only indirectly. 


Religious dimension necessary 


It is probable that a transferential 
trait is at work whenever you find 
a certain tenacity, exclusiveness, and 
lack of authenticity in the choice of 
a particular role. The role of authority 
is often demanded of the priest by 
many counselees in areas where his 
sacred orders have no competence. In 
the role of psychological counselor, 
preferred by many of the priests and 
faithful in our day, the priest sub- 
stitutes psychology for spiritual medi- 
ation on the religious level. While 
playing the role of a benefactor who 
contents himself with giving material 
aid or referring his charges to a 
competent physician, the priest can 
forget that every trial, financial as 
well as psychological, includes a re- 
ligious dimension which he should 
help his counselees recognize. 

Transference is equally discernible 
in a counseling situation where the 
spontaneous response of the priest 
can run to two extremes. One extreme 
is an excessive emotional participa- 
tion; he is happy and feels successful 
only when the persons he is counsel- 
ing react effusively by multiplying 
their confidences and accepting a 
state of more or less sentimental de- 
pendence. The other extreme is flight 
from emotional involvement. Here 
the priest adopts a cold, rigorous, im- 
personal, and righteous tone during 
the counseling period, trying to keep 
everything on an intellectual level 
and refusing to accept the emotional 
state of his counselees. 

Finally transference is betrayed by 
priests who either seek out certain 
types of people or avoid them sys- 
tematically; for example: the aged, 
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young ladies, the upper classes, in- 
tellectuals, and children. 
Transference loses its force by be- 
coming conscious. Three examples 
will clarify this point. In the first case 
neither party is aware of transference. 
A counselee’s need for passive de- 
pendence evokes a strong response 
from the priest in the exercise of his 
authority role. Growth of transfer- 
ence is unlikely here. The counseling 
situation marks time, not necessarily 
at the supernatural level, but at the 
psychological level. The image of 
God receives no further development. 
The consultations have worn thin and 
reached a standstill. A distaste for the 
sessions evolves when progress has 
ceased and both remain at a stage 
which should have been left behind. 


Only counselee aware 


In the second case only the coun- 
selee is aware of the element of trans- 
ference. External events like marriage, 


_ maternity, and change of residence, 


or medical treatments like psycho- 
therapy and psychoanalysis lead to 
outgrowing the transference by ren- 
dering it more conscious. 

In a good number of such cases 
the transference is dissolved and 
counseling is broken off. The priest 
suspects the medical treatments or 
external circumstances and fears that 
the religious future of the counselee 
has been compromised. Actually it is 
not unusual for the psychological 
needs of the counselee to undergo a 
sudden transition outside the control 
of the priest who does not realize the 
presence of transference. The coun- 
selee then gives up his spiritual di- 
rector for a time or turns to another 
better suited to cope with his newly- 
acquired maturity. 

Our last case represents the most 
desirable turn of events. In this situa- 
tion transference is conquered by 
the priest who recognizes the problem 
for what it is and attempts to re- 
orientate it along the lines of spirit- 
ual mediation. 

Besides being aware of the exist- 





ence of transference one must be 
careful not to reinforce it in any way. 
It will tend to subside if the counsel- 
ing sessions become fewer, shorter, 
and are scheduled at regular intervals 
without allowing any “extra” visits. 
Transference loses its thrust when 
it is explicitly made the object of con- 
versation instead of becoming rein- 
forced by being kept underground 
where it must seek an outlet. The 
priest who is aware of the transfer- 
ence should not hesitate to point out 
certain of its features, thus permitting 
the counselee to see for himself some 
of the emotional nuances that under- 
lie the counseling situation. 

After becoming aware of the ex- 
istence of transference and avoiding 
its reinforcement, the priest is in a 
position to use it to spiritual advan- 
tage. Transference reaches a pastoral 
solution in the very movement that 
permits the counselee to direct to- 
ward God a part of what had been 
psychically fixed on the priest, for 
example, his dependence. Again, the 
counselee might restore to the priest, 
really or symbolically, what he had 
mistakenly transferred to his image 
of God, his aggression, for instance. 
Let us limit ourselves to the case 
of passive dependence. 

Once the priest realizes the coun- 
seling sessions are being constantly 
marred by excessive submission, he 
explains to the person the symbolic 
significance of dependence in his quest 
for God. The priest will introduce a 
freely chosen obedience to God, where 
previously there had been a transfer- 
ential submission to man, psychically 
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predetermined. At the same time 
many overtones of transference such 
as insecurity, self-depreciation, and 
guilt are dissipated. As long as these 
interior drives are directed toward 
men, priests included, they will lack 
the genuine maturity that comes with 
discovering their ultimate goal. 


Gradually purify 


The reasons for discussing trans- 
ference should be clear by now. I 
have tried to make the priest aware 
of a psychic encumbrance, ordinarily 
unconscious, and how he might turn 
it to his own pastoral purposes. This 
includes the gradual purification of 
the counselee’s idea of the role of 
the priest and his imperfect image 
of God. 

The therapist tries to uncover 
transference, perhaps even increase 
it, analyze it, dissolve it, and bring a 
man once again face to face with the 
mystery of his own liberty. But the 
priest tries to reduce transference and 
utilize it in a religious “conversion” 
based on the symbolic and religious 
meaning of the relationship. 

In this progressive movement em- 
bracing both intellectual clarification 
and emotional adjustment, the priest 
is restored to his role of religious 
mediator. Transference is obviously 
an obstacle, but it is dangerous only 
when the priest is deceived about its 
implications. It can become both a 
measure of and a means to the 
progress that the counselee must at- 
tain in his relationship with God. The 
priest, “at first a disguised symbol, 
becomes a symbol in disguise.” 


We are sometimes tempted to confuse what the adolescent ought to be able 
to repeat or reproduce with what he ought to know. This is an elementary 
pedagogical mistake. The adolescent can take something very close to the 
content of a lecture on dogmatic theology. He should not therefore be 
limited to a few abbreviated shorthand notes. 
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Pastoral counseling: a unique skill 


William C. Bier, S.J., ““Goals in Pastoral Counseling,” 


Pastoral Psychology, 10 (1959), 7-13. 


W.. members of the clergy 


seek to counsel members of their 
flocks, a remarkable amount of con- 
fusion can easily result. William C. 
Bier, S.J., clarifies two sources of 
much of the confusion in this area. 
First, he carefully distinguishes 
counseling from guidance and from 
psychotherapy. Guidance, a derivative 
of education, focuses around the im- 
parting of information. It demands 
knowledge of the field and the ability 
to impart it to others. Psychotherapy 
stems from psychiatry and deals with 
the diagnosis, treatment, and, as far 
as possible, the cure of mental dis- 
order. Counseling derives from psy- 
chology and emphasizes self-under- 
standing or insight on the part of the 
counselee. It stands midway between 
guidance and psychotherapy. 


Change attitudes 


Unlike guidance, counseling de- 
pends entirely on the thinking an in- 
dividual counselee does for himself, 
and not merely on suggestions of an 
advisor. Changes in attitude rather 
than immediate action are the coun- 
selor’s primary concern, and he 
achieves these changes only through 
the relationship he establishes with 
the counselee. 

The second area demanding clari- 
fication is the relationship between the 
proximate and ultimate goals of pas- 
toral counseling. The proximate goal 
may be psychological, but the ultimate 
goal is religious; it is the effective 
combination of these two that con- 
stitutes the characteristic feature of 
pastoral counseling as distinguished 
from other types of counseling. 

To justify its claim to be genuine 
counseling it must realize the generic 
aim of all counseling ; namely, to help 
people to help themselves by gaining 
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an understanding of their inner con- 
flicts. For the counseling to be pas- 
torally orientated it must bring the 
individual closer to God. 

Clergymen of various faiths have 
frequently been the first recourse and 
confidant of their people in times of 
trouble, and they have traditionally 
responded by affording sympathetic 
understanding and advice. Realizing 
the insufficiency of such help for cer- 
tain people, they have on occasion 
turned from guidance to a counseling 
approach to help people achieve a bet- 
ter understanding of themselves. 

For the clergyman the crux of the 
problem consists in uniting the aims 
of counseling with his over-all pas- 
toral goals. Since his work is pri- 
marily of a spiritual nature, he dedi- 
cates himself to the religious care of 
those entrusted to him. Though he 
becomes a counselor, he remains a 
clergyman. He employs counseling 
as an adjunct to his pastoral work, 
and only when both goals are properly 
united is pastoral counseling genuine. 

Is there any assurance that the in- 
tended use of counseling as a means 
of religious significance can be 
achieved in practice? There is if the 
pastoral counselor limits his efforts 
to conscious religious, moral, and 
spiritual problems not rooted in deep 
emotional conflict. There is an in- 
trinsic connection between the resolu- 
tion of these conscious conflicts and 
a more adequate religious life. 


intrinsically religious 


A question might be raised about 
the difference between the secular and 
pastoral counselor, since the former 
in freeing his patients from crippling 
inhibitions also renders them capable 
of a more mature religious life. The 
answer lies in the fact that the con- 





tribution of a secular counselor is 
only dispositive since the removal of 
psychological malfunctions renders 
the patient better able to function in 
all areas. The pastoral counselor’s 
efforts, on the other hand, are in- 
trinsically and directly related to a 
better religious life since he limits 
himself to the solution of conscious 
religious problems. Other difficulties 
should be referred to a more profes- 
sionally qualified therapist, although 
in such cases the clergyman might 
assume a supporting role. 


In conclusion Bier reiterates his 
basic point. The guidance director 
may have his advisees, the secular 
counselor his clients or counselees, 
the psychiatrist his patients; but the 
pastoral counselor should have only 
his parishioners. Thus he will not 
stray into anyone else’s domain. And 
by keeping his counseling subservient 
to over-all religious and pastoral goals 
he will be able to make a unique con- 
tribution to human happiness and 
eternal welfare which no one else is 
prepared to make. 


Pastoral counselor is another Christ 


Charles A. Curran, “A Catholic Psychologist Looks at Pastoral Counseling,” 
Pastoral Psychology, 10 (1959), 21-28. 


a the author of the previous ab- 
stract, Father Charles A. Curran dis- 
tinguishes pastoral counseling from 
pastoral guidance, but his main in- 
terest is to distinguish pastoral coun- 
seling from other forms of counseling. 

He begins by comparing the art style 
of the old classic Dutch and Italian 
artists with that of Whistler. The 
classicists often included in their work 
a window opening out upon a timeless 
sky, thus achieving a tridimensional 
effect. Whistler’s art, on the other 
hand, evidences an intense concentra- 
tion on the dimensions of the here and 
now, as can be seen in his portrait of 
his mother. 

The difference of viewpoint so 
vividly portrayed in the paintings also 


characterizes the dissimilarity between 
professional and pastoral counseling. 
The former achieves an intense and 
direct focus on the immediately visi- 
ble, while the pastoral includes a 
divine framework and perspective. 
Counseling is both a profound re- 
lationship and a probing dialogue. 
The understanding process and the 
commitment that it produces are in- 
terwoven. The relationship is of deep 
emotional and somatic significance, 
but it is most of all a dynamism of the 
giving or the withholding of the selves 
of both client and counselor. The ex- 
tent of commitment will to a large 
degree measure the success realized 
in greater self-understanding, orienta- 
tion to more adequate goals and 
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values, and more complete operational 
integration and efficiency. 

Like the surgeon readied for an 
operation, the counselor should be 
“scrubbed” of his own self-concern 
in order to give himself over entirely 
to becoming an auxiliary, reasoning 
other self. Thus the client can see 
himself more clearly and objectively 
—as in a reasoning mirror. This true 
giving of self first of all comes from 
the counselor and then, more slowly 
but just as surely, from the client as 
he gains confidence and commits him- 
self to the counseling relationship. 
Inextricably bound up in this is the 
counselor’s “understanding heart”— 
the art of going behind the words to 
the deepest level of another’s feelings 
and reactions. 

Behind all counseling relationships 
is this deepening communication, this 
intensified sharing, this understand- 
ing and being understood. The coun- 
selor strives to become an auxiliary 
reasoning power — objective, warm, 
clarifying, and secure. The client, en- 
couraged by the counselor’s efforts, 
intensifies his own efforts at self- 
understanding. Such true understand- 
ing is a complicated and most difficult 
skill, owing to the numberless ways in 
which we distort our understanding 
of a person owing to our tendency to 
diagnose and judge him. 


Innerview and interview 


A person presents his “innerview.” 
That is to say, he brings forth a series 
of experiences, reactions, and feelings 
as he sees them from within. The 
counselor responds with an “inter- 
view.” This is not simple agreement 
or a neutral accepting or “echoing,” 
and it is definitely not an interpreta- 
tion of what is behind a person’s 
words. Rather it is a response to the 
expression of feelings and attitudes 
actually implied in the statements 
themselves at the moment the person 
makes them. 

The counselor must reach into the 
core or hub of the person’s statements 
for the basic feelings, attitudes, and 
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goals, as well as motives and values. 
Once the person understands what 
his basic feelings are, he can submit 
them to rational evaluation. 

To achieve success the pastoral 
counselor must clearly give a good 
deal of himself in this work. There is 
here a unique opportunity to imitate 
Christ. For, as St. Paul says, it is not 
that we first loved God but that God 
first loved us and gave himself for 
our sakes. 


Hope and confidence 


Such a commitment by the coun- 
selor can lead the person in counseling 
to understand something of God’s love 
for him. He can begin to believe and 
trust in God’s love and acceptance 
even at the deepest level of his own 
self-misery and inadequacy. 

This does not mean the counselor 
must accept or approve of what the 
person has done or is doing. It simply 
means that, because he is understood, 
the person’s severe self-criticism can 
become constructive, positive, and 
hopeful. The whole process is suf- 
fused with a recognition of human 
weakness coupled with an optimistic 
confidence in the person’s ability to 
“better” himself. The conviction that 
“There but for the grace of God go 
I” is tempered with the firm convic- 
tion that all can share in the divine 
redemption. 

In closing, Curran treats of some 
of the unique characteristics of pas- 
toral counseling. Here the perspective 
becomes tridimensional as it looks 
beyond to ultimate values. The coun- 
selee has come not only to reorganize 
his relationship with himself and 
others but with God as well. 

Thus a Third now shares intimately 
in this relationship. Remembering” his 
secondary and subordinate role, the 
pastoral counselor, using every pos- 
sible psychological aid, spends himself 
in such a way for others that God’s 
grace and their own reasonable in- 
sights may produce a more adequate 
psychological and spiritual integra- 
tion in time and eternity. 





PIETER SMULDERS, S.J. 


Ritual and grace in the sacraments 


Catholic theology is forever trying to explain how pouring water 
and saying a few words or anointing with oil is a certain 

sign that God is pouring grace into a human soul. To this 
age-old problem, Father Smulders proposes an answer inspired 

by the Church fathers. He suggests that the rite and the grace 
of a sacrament are linked together by the sacrifice of Christ, 


celebrated in the Church. 


““Sacramenten en Kerk,” Bijdragen, 17 (1956), 391-418. 


i. is no contradiction in saying 
that the Church is both a juridical 
society and a Mystical Body. But few 
have attempted to explain just what 
the relationship is between these two 
aspects of the Church. When a Chris- 
tian enters marriage, for instance, he 
becomes subject to the numerous laws 
that regulate it; yet essentially mar- 
riage is the receiving of a special 
grace, and getting married is a special 
way of worshiping God. Just how are 
these legal, spiritual, and liturgical 
aspects interwoven in the one act? 

Before we can understand the 
Church, we have to understand how 
the sacraments operate. Since the 
sacraments are easier to understand, 
let us start with them and come to a 
knowledge of what the Church is. 

The sacraments are first of all in- 
strumental efficient causes of grace. 
This means that the principal cause, 
God, unites his action to that of these 
instruments to cause grace. But the 
action of the two causes is really but 
one action, and so only one effect re- 
sults. Each cause produces the entire 
effect, and the influence of both 
causes is seen in the effect. Secondly, 
the sacraments are signs, and they 
cause what they signify. 

In the Church, there are three 
levels of being and action, but they 
have an internal unity. The Church 
is a juridical society, a worshipping 


society, a society of grace. At the low- 
est (juridical) level, the activity of 
man seems paramount; at the next 
level, it is the activity of Christ the 
High Priest; and at the highest level, 
the activity of the Holy Spirit. The 
same three levels of action can be 
seen in a sacrament. The lowest level 
is that of the rite performed by men; 
the next (intermediate) level is that 
of the sacramental character; the 
highest level is that of the sacramental 
grace. Perhaps an outline will make 
the pattern clearer : 


Activity of In sacraments In the Church 


Holy Spirit Grace Grace 
Christ 


Men 


Character Liturgical 


Rite Juridical 
The relationship among these dif- 
ferent levels is always that of instru- 
mental efficient causes to principal 
cause and of signs to the signified. 
That which is juridical (the rite) is 
the sign and the instrument of what is 
liturgical (the sacerdotal action of 
Christ). That which is liturgical is 
the sign and the instrument of what 
is spiritual (the sanctifying action of 
the Holy Spirit). In other words, the 
action of the Spirit externalizes itself 
in the sacerdotal action of Christ, and 
the action of Christ externalizes itself 
in the juridical action of the Church. 
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We shall now analyze these three 
elements of a sacrament, remember- 
ing, however, that they form a unified 
whole. 

We begin with the juridical level, 
the level of canon law. This is the 
lowest, the human level, in which the 
sacraments have far-reaching social 
effects. Their general effect is to bind 
the community together, even out- 
wardly, so as to make it an organized 
society with members of different de- 
grees performing different tasks. 

On this juridical level, the sacra- 
ments have many specific effects, as 
is clear from canon law. “Baptism 
makes a man a member of the Church 
with all the rights and duties of a 
Christian” (canon 87). The juridical 
effects of the other sacraments have 
lost much of their importance, but 
some effects do remain. Confirmation 
is a prerequisite for matrimony and 
holy orders. After extreme unction, a 
sick person is no longer bound by 
the Eucharistic fast, which indicates 
that he has acquired a new relation- 
ship to the juridical Church. The 
Eucharist, a sign of visible union with 


the Church, is denied to anyone in 
heresy or under censure. The sacra- 
ments, in fact, affect the public order 
of this visible society to such an ex- 
tent that it is correct to say that all 
ecclesiastical law is based ultimately 
on the sacraments. 


To worship God 


But the visible juridical effects of 
a sacrament are but one element in 
a more sublime structure. The real 
purpose of the Church as a visible 
society is to worship God, to give 
glory to God on earth. This was also 
the purpose of Christ, who said, “I 
have exalted thy glory on earth, by 
achieving the task which thou gavest 
me to do” (John 17:4). 

We glorify God by recognizing him 
as the goal of our whole existence and 
by expressing this interior devotion 
by visible, social acts. Christ did this 
by his continuous obedience to the 
Father, especially by his death. The 
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entire human family must do this in 
order to fulfill its destiny, and it is 
the Church’s task to make this ideal 
a reality. 

Law is concerned with men’s re- 
lations to one another; worship con- 
cerns their relation to God. But this 
relation to God is necessarily social ; 
it permeates the relations between 
men. In other words, we cannot 
separate the liturgical activity of wor- 
ship from juridical activities. The 
sacraments are juridical acts; but 
they are at the same time acts of 
worship because they are a public pro- 
fession of faith, hope, and love. More 
concretely, they are acts of worship 
because they are an application to us 
of the sacrifice of Christ, the most per- 
fect act of worship. In receiving the 
sacraments, we are united to Christ in 
his death and resurrection and this 
is the essence of worship. 


All participate in sacrifice 


Each of the sacraments is a unique 
way of participating in the sacrifice 
of Christ. Penance and the Eucharist 
are acts of worship, while the other 
five sacraments are a consecration of 
worship. T? charist is Christ’s 
sacrifice becu:¢ the sacrifice of the 
Church; in Communion, we receive 
the Lamb that has been sacrificed. 
Penance is also an act of worship 
because it is an application to the 
penitent of Christ’s sacrifice. Jesus 
carried the sins of the world before 
the tribunal of the Father, who con- 
demned sin itself and forgave sin in 
us. In confession, we carry our own 
sins to the same tribunal where the 
condemnation of sin is its extinction. 
The action of the Church makes the 
Cross present again. 

The other five sacraments are con- 
secratory ; they “set something aside 
for a holy purpose.” Consecration, in 
this sense, really means nearly the 
same thing as sacrifice, for to sacrifice 
is also “to make holy.” Sacrifice ex- 
ternalizes our whole relation to God, 
for a victim is separated from the 
world and passes to God. Similarly, 





to consecrate something is to detach 
it from the profane world and set 
it aside for God. The difference be- 
tween the two is that a sacrifice ex- 
ternalizes the totality of our belonging 
to God, while a consecration merely 
expresses our belonging. 


A 


The five sacraments we are now 
discussing consecrate us because they 
mark us off for the worship of God. 
They enable us to participate in 
Christ’s sacrifice by conferring a 
sacerdotal power on us. Baptism 
enables us to take part in this sacri- 


fice because only the baptized can 


offer the Victim and receive the 
Victim in Communion. The other four 
—holy orders, confirmation, matri- 
mony, and the last anointing—also 
consecrate us because they enable us 
to take part in Christ’s sacrifice in 
some particular way. 

Holy orders enables the priest to 
participate in the sacrifice as actual 
minister with power to consecrate 
and to offer the sacrifice on behalf 
of the people. Confirmation enables 
us to take part in the sacrifice as 
public witnesses of the faith. These 
two sacraments, like baptism, bestow 
a permanent character. This character 
is the stamp of Christ. In this way 
he designates different men for dif- 
ferent roles in offering his sacrifice. 

Matrimony and the last anointing 
do not give a character, but they do 
impose a relatively permanent state 
of life. The sick man, once anointed, 
is in a consecrated state. He submis- 
sively endures his illness and death 
together with Christ, having been 


publicly consecrated to this by the 
Church. The anointing prepares him 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, to 
attain by death his final union with 
Christ, to achieve the final and com- 
plete victory over sin. 

Matrimony is also a consecration. 
It puts man and wife in a new state 
of life in the visible Church, for it 
gives them the privilege of bringing 
new life into the Church and of form- 
ing their children in Christian per- 
fection. When they give themselves 
to each other in perpetual fidelity and 
with complete devotion, they thereby 
express their faith and devotion to 
God, as is done by sacrifice. Hence 
they take part in Christ’s sacrifice 
in their own unique way ; their faith- 
fulness to each other is a sign of 
their faithfulness to God. 

All the sacraments, therefore, are 
linked with worship. The Eucharist 
is Christ’s sacrifice become our own. 
Penance brings the fruits of Christ’s 
sacrifice to us. The other five conse- 
crate us to divine worship and so ac- 
complish in us Christ’s sacrifice in 
some particular way. 

The juridical acts, therefore, by 
which the Church confers the sacra- 
ments are the external signs of her 
public worship. When she worships 
through the sacraments, she acts as 
the instrument of Christ, because she 
cannot worship except in union with 
Christ, the eternal High Priest. Men 
cannot return to the Father except 
through Christ the mediator. The 
power to offer the sacrifice that we 
receive in the sacraments is therefore 
a participation in Christ’s priesthood. 


From God to man 


In showing that we are worshipping 
God when we receive a sacrament, 
we run into some danger of confusion. 
We have to insist that a sacrament 
is primarily an efficacious sign of 
grace, that its movement proceeds 
from God to man, not from man to 
God. The act of worship is not pri- 
marily an act of the recipient, but of 
Christ and the Church in the recipient. 
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We may say, however, that we re- 
ceive actively; what we receive is 
actually a motion toward God. The 
Church in the sacraments signifies 
to us her faith, hope, and love ; and we 
participate by professing these virtues 
in the very act of receiving. The sac- 
rament as an act of worship is actually 
a sign and instrument of the grace 
we receive. 

When God re-creates us by com- 
municating Himself to us, we call 
this gift grace. We know the sacra- 
ments confer the grace which they 
signify. But as acts of worship, the 
sacraments are acts of Christ and of 
the Church directed toward God. How, 
then, can they simultaneously be acts 
of God giving grace to men? St. 
Thomas asserts: “The sacraments of 
the Church are ordered to two things : 
to perfecting man in what pertains 
to divine worship according to the 
Christian religion and as a remedy 
against sin” (Sum. Theol., III, q. 65, 
a. 1). Hence a sacrament achieves 
two purposes : God is worshipped and 
men are sanctified. We now must 
discover the intrinsic unity of these 
two purposes, worship and grace. 

The sacraments are constituted as 
acts of worship by the sacramental 
character. Our problem is, therefore, 
to see how the character is related 
to the grace. Some theologians have 
said that the character causes the 
grace or is a condition of its being 
granted. But such solutions are un- 
satisfactory because they create a 
false cleavage between the character 
and grace. The solution must show 
the character as an instrumental sign 
by which the Holy Trinity gives grace 
to men. We can state our position 
briefly in a syllogism: 

When we receive a_ sacrament, 
God gives us the power to perform 
Christian worship. But this power to 
perform Christian worship is of it- 
self a sign of the life of grace. There- 
fore a sacrament, being a sign by 
which we are united to Christ in his 
priesthood, is an instrument by which 
God communicates grace to us, and 
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therefore a sign that we are receiv- 
ing grace. 

Just as the rite is a sign of our 
incorporation into the sacrifice, so our 
incorporation into the sacrifice is a 
sign of our receiving grace. Con- 
versely, God uses Christ’s sacrifice 
as an instrumental cause of grace, 
and Christ uses the rite as an instru- 
mental cause to unite all of us to his 
sacrifice. 


Sign of salvific will 


Man is unable to offer an acceptable 
worship to God until God enables 
him to do so. When the Word be- 
came incarnate and, as a man, offered 
sacrifice, he enabled other men to 
offer sacrifice by uniting themselves 
to him. The existence of the High 
Priest is an externalization or revela- 
tion of grace being given by the 
Father. The Father wanted to be 
served and worshipped ; and to make 
this possible he created the High 
Priest, the man Jesus. The worship 
thus made possible is, therefore, a 
profession of devotion on the part of 
men and of Christ; but it is also a 
sign of the salvific will of the Father. 

The fact that our worship is in it- 
self a sign of God’s grace can also 
be seen from the fact that we are the 
new Chosen People. “You are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a 
consecrated nation, a people God 
means to have for himself” (1 Pet. 
2:9). God himself separated from the 
rest of men the society of his Church, 
this visible society of public worship. 
To be a member of it is, therefore, a 
sign that one has been called by God 
to exercise the divine worship. The 
very existence of the Church as the 
society of divine worship is a visible 
revelation of God’s plan to save men. 
Juridical reception into the Church, 
which is a sign and an instrument of 
reception into the priesthood of 
Christ, is an instrument by which 
God bestows grace on this individual 
and a sign that he is doing so. 

The worship to which we are called 
is an external, social act of religion, 





an external sign of our internal de- 
votion. And our internal devotion 
consists primarily in our faith, hope, 
and love, the virtues by which we 
live our relationship to God. These 
are the interior sources of our wor- 
ship, and they are infused into us by 
God. Our worship, therefore, which 
is on the surface a sign of our devo- 
tion to God, is a sign that God’s grace 
is given to us. 

It may help to look at this worship 
from a different angle, as a manifesta- 
tion of obedience. The human obedi- 
ence of Jesus was the manifestation 
in human nature of the divine “obedi- 
ence” of the Word to the Father. It 
was because Christ was both divine 
and human that he was the High 
Priest whose sacrificial offering was 
accepted. Our worship is a sign that 
we also are sons of the Father because 
we have put on Christ. 

Hence, in order that we may wor- 
ship properly, Christ made man must 
be formed in us—the Father must 
generate his Son in us out of the 
same love with which he caused his 
Son to be born of the Virgin Mary. 
This love is the trinitarian love of the 
Father and the Son; it is the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit, as proceeding from 
the Father, forms the Son in us; and 
the same Spirit, as proceeding from 
the Son, is our love of the Father. 


Church, Christ, Holy Spirit 


This filial devotion Christ mani- 
fested in his sacrifice; we manifest 
it, with and in Christ, by our Chris- 
tian worship. This worship is a gift 
from the Father. As such, it is a sign 
of grace, of the Holy Spirit, in us. 
By baptism, for instance, a person 
becomes : juridically, a member of the 
Church ; liturgically, a participant in 
Christ’s priesthood; spiritually, a 
temple of the Holy Spirit by grace. 
This analysis makes it easy to see 
that the sacrament is a consecration. 
When Christ and the Church bestow 
on us this sign of membership in the 
Church and of participation in the 
royal priesthood, the same sign is an 


instrument in God’s hand by which 
he sanctifies us. 

In our attempt to see how the 
character is related to the grace of the 
sacrament, we can be misled by the 
fact that the character is sometimes 
conferred when the grace is withheld 
(the case of valid but non-fruitful 
conferral of a sacrament). Likewise, 
the grace may be obtained without the 
character, as in baptism of desire. 
But what we have to remember is 
that both of these cases do violence 
to God’s plan. The character is an 
external manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit possessed by us for purposes 
of worship. So, to have the character 
without the interior grace is some- 
thing of a lie; and to have the Spirit 
without the character is like having 
a fire without flames. 


Crippled without Spirit 


The sacramental character makes it 
possible to take part in worship, and 
this worship is an expression of the 
Spirit within us. But if we do not 
have the Spirit, then the power to 
worship remains, but it is crippled. 
A priest bereft of grace can confer 
the sacraments validly ; his unworthi- 
ness does not prevent the recipient 
from receiving the sacramental 
character and grace. But it distorts 
the true image of a sacrament, which 
requires that a priest, as minister of 
the worshipping Church, whose un- 
failing love, faith, and hope worship 
God in truth and in Spirit, should 
himself possess love, faith, and hope. 

Since character and grace form a 
unity, it follows that the life of grace, 
without the character, is imperfect. 
What, then, should be said of those 
who have baptism of desire and are 
later baptized sacramentally? What 
does the sacrament add? It certainly 
adds the character and juridical mem- 
bership in the Church. It also perfects 
the life of grace. More important, 
though, it gives more perfect graces, 
graces that unite one with Christ not 
only spiritually but also corporally. 
Such graces redeem the whole man, 
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body and soul. They sanctify the per- 
son as an individual and as a member 
of the worshipping society. 

Membership in the juridical, visi- 
ble, social, human society of the 
Church is, therefore, one of the es- 
sential effects of sacramental baptism. 
Only with this visible membership 
can a man worship the Father in 
union with Christ and ascend to the 
Father joined to Christ. Only with 
it is he one of the “people of God.” 
Only with it can he perfect his love 
of God and neighbor by manifesting 
it in the common sacrifice and at the 
Lord’s table. 

We may be able to tie together all 
we have said about grace, character, 
and rite by offering our own defini- 
tion of the sacramental grace: The 
grace of each sacrament is sanctifying 
grace and the theological virtues, 
modified by the distinctive way in 
which one participates in the priest- 
hood of Christ owing to this indi- 
vidual sacrament. It is in this sense 
that each sacrament causes instru- 
mentally the grace that it signifies. 

The full causality of grace through 


the sacraments begins with God. He 
manifested his will to save men when 
the eternal High Priest became man 
and offered an acceptable sacrifice. 
The High Priest manifests his will 
to share his priesthood with you when 
you receive one of the sacraments at 
the hands of his Church. Conversely, 
the sacramental ritual is a sign that 
you are being united to Christ in his 
sacrifice, and this union is a sign that 
you are receiving grace. 

Each sacrament is simultaneously 
a juridical act, an act of worship, and 
a gift of grace. Similarly, the Church 
is simultaneously a juridical society, 
a worshipping community, and a 
sanctified Mystical Body. Member- 
ship on the lowest (juridical) level is 
an efficacious sign of union by grace 
in this body. It is up to each individual 
to see to it that the external sign is 
not, in his case, a lie. He must be 
sure that the grace that is signified 
is really there, arid he does this by 
being obedient to the teachings of the 
Church. Christian grace wears two 
garments—the sacrifice of Christ and, 
over that, canon law. 


Sacramental versus magical mentality 


André Godin, S.J. and Sister Marthe, D.C. “Magic Mentality and Sacramental Life 
in Children of 8 to 14 Years,” Lumen Vitae, 15 (1960), 277-296. 


/ A nyone who has tried to teach 


religion to children will realize that 
it takes them several years to develop 
the correct theological attitude toward 
the sacraments. André Godin, S.]J., 
a psychologist and a theologian, and 
Sister Marthe have discovered some 
striking evidence indicating that this 
slowness in developing a sacramental 
mentality is due to the magical men- 
tality so prevalent in children. 
Moreover, the child’s intelligence 
quotient seems to be related only 
slightly to his propensity to manifest a 
magical attitude toward the sacra- 
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ments. It would seem, therefore, that 
the gradual disappearance of the 
magical mentality depends on the gen- 
eral maturation of the child’s affective 
life and on the pedagogical influences 
of his milieu. 

It is an essential, primitive charac- 
teristic of man to try to achieve se- 
curity, power, and love by means of 
accurately executed rites. Men give 
gifts, bestow favors, and execute vari- 
ous gestures or stereotyped expres- 
sions in this quest for security. This 
characteristic of human nature can 
be discovered even in infants, who 





take pleasure in performing rites over 
objects and events—giving orders to 
objects and repeating magic formulas 
that make absent persons present. 

Between the ages of six and twelve, 
children more spontaneously and ac- 
tively seek to increase their power 
over reality through fidelity to ritual- 
istic details. Thus private rituals enter 
into the performance of their religious 
duties ; they say their prayers meticu- 
lously for fear that a single word be 
omitted and carefully place religious 
objects on the night table. This then 
is the magic mentality: the desire to 
capture by rites the mysterious ener- 
gies enclosed in matter and to attain 
certain spiritual advantages by ex- 
clusively material means. 


Threefold confusion 


When the magical mentality enters 
into the sacramental life of the child, 
a triple confusion arises. First of all, 
some erroneously think the sacra- 
mental sign, physically executed, 
automatically produces the desired 
spiritual effect. They think, for in- 
stance, that sins can be forgiven with- 
out contrition, provided that the priest 
has made the sign of the cross and 
pronounced the words of absolution. 
Secondly, they expect the sacrament 
to produce certain miraculous effects 
in the material order; they might ex- 
pect Holy Communion, for example, 
to protect them against an accident. 
And, finally, they confuse the sign 
with what is signified, as, for example, 
when they identify the sacramental 
presence and action of Christ with the 
material presence of the host. 

As a means of detecting the pres- 
ence and assessing the intensity of the 
magical mentality, a test on the sacra- 
ments of penance and the Eucharist 
was administered to one hundred and 
ten persons: ninety children (thirty 
from each of the following age- 
groups: eight, eleven, and fourteen 
years old) and twenty carefully se- 
lected adults (ten theologians and ten 
religion teachers). A good example 
of the type of question asked is one 


in which the testees were told to 
judge the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the following comparisons : 

Is the sacrament of penance: (1) 
simply like taking a good bath, (2) 
like contritely asking parents for for- 
giveness when you have disobeyed 
them, or (3) like being in a court of 
law before a very kind judge? If the 
testee said the first comparison was 
correct, he was given two magical 
mentality points ; if he said the second 
comparison was incorrect, he was 
given three points; and if he said the 
third comparison was correct, one 
point. The scoring system, based on 
the entire test, gave a maximum of 
thirty-eight points for answers follow- 
ing a magical trend, and a minimum 
of zero if all answers showed a sacra- 
mental mentality. Progress toward a 
sacramental mentality was clearly 
seen to correspond to maturation. 

Groups Scores Average 
30 children of 8 25-13 19.0 
30 children of 11 24- 1 11.8 
30 children of 14 17- 0 8.3 
20 adults 5- 0 2.0 
Furthermore, within each age group 
the more intelligent children did not 
consistently give fewer magical re- 
plies. The magical mentality, there- 
fore, appears to be connected with age 
rather than with intelligence. 

To counteract the effects of this 
magical mentality, the authors see a 
two-fold obligation on the part of 
religion teachers. First of all, they 
must give a correct teaching of the 
sacramental doctrine within the 
authentic climate of Scripture and 
counciliar definitions. To achieve this 
end, any comparisons, stories, or pic- 
tures used by teachers must be ex- 
amined in the light of the sound theo- 
logical relationships between the sign 
of the sacrament, the efficacy of 
grace, and the necessary dispositions 
and actions of the recipient. 

Secondly, teachers must transmit 
a sacramental mentality despite the 
propensity to a magical mentality on 
the part of the student. They should 
reject easy but doubtful imagery that 
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tends only to confuse, such as stain- 
removers for bad consciences, sacred 
vitamins for undernourished souls, 
and stories of the frightful conse- 
quences of sin or of miraculously 
bleeding hosts. A true sacramental 
mentality sees the sacraments as ges- 
tures of God. Penance is the word of 
God forgiving us in return for a sin- 
cere and sorrowful confession, and the 
Eucharist is the food of the divine 


sacrifice gathering us together to 
resuscitate us. 

The authors can conceive of no 
recipe to guarantee the transmission 
of a sacramental mentality. They are 
content with helping to detect the ex- 
istence of a magical mentality and to 
assess its strength. It remains the 
constructive task of the teacher to 
bring the student into contact with 
the revealed message of God. 


The sacraments, the layman, and the world 


Karl Rahner, S.J., ““Die Sakramentale Grundlegung des Laienstandes 
in der Kirche,” Geist und Leben, 83 (1960), 119-132. 


Many view the layman’s position in the 
Church in a completely negative fashion— 
he is a silent partner, not sharing in the 
ministry, dignity, or functions of the clergy. 
The positive aspect of the layman’s role in 
the Church has not been sufficiently ex- 
plained and emphasized, says Karl Rahner, 
S.J. There must, therefore, be a stronger 
effort to penetrate the hearts and minds of 
both the clergy and the laity with the posi- 
tive doctrine of the Church: By a sacra- 
mental mandate every member of the 
Church is qualified and commissioned to 
fulfill an active and responsible role with 
regard to himself and his neighbor. 

Two questions must be answered. What 
are the terms of the layman’s mandate? 
How is the layman qualified and com- 
missioned in a sacramental way? 


A working partner 


Consider baptism. Its immediate result 
is incorporation into the body that is the 
Church. Salvation and sanctification come 
to the baptized as members of the Church. 
The graces and spiritual gifts that are re- 
ceived have a meaning for the individual 
and for the body. Church membership is 
not only the means to personal salvation; 
it also involves one as a working partner 
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in the mission of the visible Church. 
What is this mission of the Church? It 
is the manifestation of the grace of God 
as a tangible presence in the world of men. 
For even as God has willed to communicate 
himself to the world in the Incarnation of 
the Logos, so also the grace that he com- 
municates must be incarnated in space and 
time, here and now. Every dimension of 
human activity must feel its impact—his- 
tory, social activity, practical accomplish- 
ments, scholarship, and the arts. Every 
baptized person is commissioned to work 
for this manifestation. Clergy and laity 
together, as corporate participants in the 
life of grace, each in his own way, are 
ministers of the gospel, witnesses to the 
truth, and ambassadors of grace. Clergy 
and laity are one organism with a unity 
of purpose. Together they face the world. 
Baptism does not withdraw the layman 
from his place in the world; it does trans- 
form his mission there. He represents the 
Church on that unique spot where only he 
can stand. His faith, hope, and love dis- 
play the grace of God. Through him God 
reaches out to touch, transform, and de- 
liver the world. Where he stands, there is 
the Church. His family circle, his civic 
community, and his total environment are 





penetrated and touched by grace through 
his unique existence. By an exemplary life 
he teaches that in his Church are found 
truth, goodness, love, courage, understand- 
ing, devotion to duty, and the ability to 
face death with faith, hope, and love. 
Confirmation is a sacrament of spiritual 
coming of age. Together with baptism it 
establishes the Christian in a certain full- 
ness of life. The Holy Spirit strengthens 
him against the forces and powers of the 
world where he bears witness to his faith. 
Other sacraments administered to the 
layman also have their ecclesiastical aspect. 
Penance reconciles the sinner to God and 
the Church. He is reinstated in the fullness 
of life received in baptism and confirmation. 


Eucharist effects union 


The Eucharist is the sacrament of spirit- 
ual union of the whole Church. At the 
Lord’s Supper priest and people gather to- 
gether in a common spirit of faith, hope, 
and love. In receiving the food of eternal 
life, each one finds the fulfillment of his 
Christian life in this central bond of union. 
By performing this most sublime act of life, 
each one participates in this most perfect 
union of all Christians in the Mystical Body. 

Matrimony raises the spouses to a new 
state in the world and the Church, a state 
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that is consecrated as a visible expression 
of the unity of Christ and the Church. Only 
the death of one of the partners terminates 
the firm bond that not only unites them 
but testifies to the continuing graces offered 
them through the sacrament. Their life in 
the state of marriage is thus a continual 
source of grace and an aid to salvation. 

Even though Christ’s death was marked 
by a profound solitude, it was not a private 
act but a cosmic event in which all were 
redeemed. So also the death of a Christian 
is more than a purely personal event. And 
the Church is at the side of the Christian 
in his final earthly act, bringing grace and 
strength by the administration of extreme 
unction. A man who dies “in the Lord” 
dies with the Lord for all those who belong 
to the Lord. Thus the Christian does not 
abandon his post in the Church and for 
the Church until he has drawn his last 
breath of life. 

Every Christian, therefore, having been 
chosen by God, is qualified and commis- 
sioned by the sacraments to fulfill a mission 
that is both personal and social. With the 
Church, he manifests Christ’s grace to the 
world in a tangible activity. The Church is 
the Body of Christ, declaring his abiding 
presence as the Word made flesh; and the 
layman is a part of that Body. 


Modern Israel: fulfillment of God’s promise? 


Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., “L’ tat d’Israél dans le dessein de Dieu,” 


Parole et Mission, 1 (1958), 168-87. 


ae the Promised Land, has been re- 
stored to the children of Israel. Can this 
be the fulfillment of God’s promise to make 
them a great people, to give to the Hebrews 
the land of Palestine, and finally to restore 
one day their destroyed and dispersed na- 
tion? Now that the Jews have a national 
state, asks Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., can 
this be the beginning of that promised 


restoration? 

Precisely as “People of God,” Israel has 
been succeeded by, or more accurately, 
transformed into the Church. Under the 
title People of God, the Jews no longer 
have any claim on God. But as the carnal 
descendants of Abraham, they can still ex- 
pect God to be faithful to that promise— 
and we have it on the inspired word of St. 
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Paul (Rom. 11) that the Jews will be con- 
verted before the Second Coming. Can the 
recent political restoration be a step along 
the way? 

Congar volunteers an answer, which he 
hopes will encourage reflection in his read- 
ers. God never rescued the Israelites simply 
for the sake of rescue. He delivered them 
from Egypt, from Babylon, from their 
other calamities, only to enable them to 
serve him better. But modern Israel is 
clearly a political and secular undertaking, 
not a religious one. Such a purely secular 
affair cannot be a direct fulfillment of any 
promise of God to his people. Modern 
Israel, to paraphrase Koestler, was prom- 
ised not on Sinai, but on Downing Street. 

Still, God owes his promise of redemp- 
tion to the seed of Abraham. The Jews will 
be converted to Christ. To further his de- 
sign, God can use anything that falls under 
his providence. Now, the Jews have been 
so loyal to the Lord these two millenia, 
so fervent in their cries to heaven, and 
Zionism’s new success is so striking, that 
Congar cannot escape the thought that God 
is using modern Israel as an indirect stage 
in the fulfillment of his promise. 

Perhaps God’s promise will be fulfilled 
in this way. Two thousand years ago, as 
St. Pau! shows in Galatians and Romans, 
the Law became impossible to observe. Men 
had to transfer their hopes of justification 
from the works of the Law to Christ Jesus. 
The citizens of modern Israel may find 
themselves confronted with a similar “im- 
passe de grace”: They may come to realize 
that the only way out of impossible Juda- 
ism is Christ. 


Messianic question 

Congar justifies his suggestion with the 
following considerations. The Jews have 
been led back to Palestine without a Mes- 
siah. From the Jewish point of view, this 
should not have happened. It is, so to speak, 
abnormal. To be sure, the promise of a 
Messiah is often interpreted in the collec- 
tive sense: The Messiah is Israel itself. 
But there are texts in Sacred Scripture, 
even in the Suffering Servant chapters of 
Isaiah, which clearly resist such an inter- 
pretation. These texts, along with the perse- 
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vering national vitality of the Jews, their 
sense of divine vocation, and their dialogue 
with Christianity, should force a reconsid- 
eration of the Messianic question. 

Secondly, there is question of the present 
state of the Jewish worship, priesthood, 
and temple. It is not at all unlikely that 
Israel will one day regain the temple site 
itself. Then the question of the restoration 
of official worship will present itself. But 
animal sacrifices? Scarcely. The Law of 
Moses will have to be reinterpreted for 
modern times. And if the Law of Moses 
is passé, one is brought face to face with 
the claim of Christianity. 


Church, the true temple 


The priesthood of the Old Testament, 
a hereditary institution, is lost forever. The 
empty temple esplanade is a painfully con- 
crete reminder of the charge for which 
Jesus was condemned. Jesus had allegedly 
prophesied the destruction of the Temple, 
and for this prophecy he was condemned to 
death. But this death brought about the 
realization of what he had actually prophe- 
sied. And what had he prophesied? That 
his Body, crucified but gloriously risen, 
and his Body, the Church, would hence- 
forth be the only true temple. “Then the 
Jews answered him, What sign canst thou 
show us as thy warrant for doing this? 
Jesus answered them, Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up again. 
. . . But the temple he was speaking of 
was his own body” (John 2:18-22). The 
continued historical existence of the 
Church, under the protection of the Holy 
Spirit, has vindicated the words of Christ. 
The Church is now the only true temple, 
the link between man and God, where God 
is adored “in spirit and in truth” (John 
4:24). This is striking. It is the sign of 
the temple, renewed in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Will Israel recognize it at last? 
Congar thinks perhaps it will. 

In a word: New Israeli is too simply a 
secular enterprise to be God’s supernatural 
intervention in history, a fulfillment of any 
divine promise to Israel. But it is very 
likely a significant natural step towards the 
one true fulfillment of all God’s promises 
to Israel: conversion to Christ. 
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The Christian community and the Eucharist 


The Eucharist as a sacrament is the cause of the union of the 
Mystical Body, and the worship of that unified Body is the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice. When the Mystical Body offers this 
sacrifice, the interior dispositions of the members should 
correspond to those of the Head. By a unity that ts both exterior 
and interior, the perfection of the liturgy will be obtained. 


“La Eucaristia y el misterio de le communidad litargica,”’ Teologia Espiritual, 


2 (1958), 359-304. 


, addition to the social and juridical 
bonds uniting Christians to one 
another and to Christ, there is a 
supernatural bond of unity, the Holy 
Spirit. One way this supernatural 
unity reveals itself is in the Christian 
community at worship. Christian wor- 
ship is always communal in the mini- 
mal sense that it is offered for the 
whole community. A greater unity is 
attained by those actually present at 
the sacrifice, especially if they par- 
ticipate actively in the rite. 


Internal attitude required 


But every ceremony, every rite, 
every exterior prayer must manifest 
an internal attitude of mind if it is 
not to be meaningless. This internal 
attitude should include not only the 
proper reverence in each bow and 
genuflection but also the incorpora- 
tion of the people into the mystery 
being celebrated. The people must 
learn to live the mysteries if they are 
to have a sanctifying liturgy, one that 
is a source of spiritual growth. 

These two aspects of the liturgy, 
external worship and internal incor- 
poration, are exemplified in the 
Eucharist. The Holy Eucharist is 
both a sacrament and a sacrifice; yet 
these two differ in their aims. The 
sacrament is a sensible rite contain- 
ing something supernatural that 
comes from heaven to earth. In it 


God encloses a grace destined for the 
sanctification of men. The sacrifice is 
a sensible rite also, but it goes from 
earth to heaven; man profits from it 
but it is primarily directed to God. 

The relationship, then, of the Eu- 
charist to the community of Christian 
worshippers can be summed up in two 
propositions: (1) The Eucharist as 
a sacrament is “communion,” union- 
with, because it gives existence to the 
Christian community, making all of 
us one. Without the Eucharist there 
is no Mystical Body. (2) The Eucha- 
rist as sacrifice is the offering of 
Christ that this Christian community 
makes to God. It is a supernatural 
act that Christ, the priests, and the 
faithful perform together. 


A union results 


Let us first consider the Eucharist 
as a sacrament. In the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the epistles this sacra- 
ment is called ‘‘the breaking of 
bread.” St. Paul calls it also “the 
Lord’s Supper.” It is in the writings 
of St. Ignatius of Antioch that the 
word “‘eucharist’”’ first appears. 
Another common name is “com- 
munion,” which has two meanings. 
One meaning is derived from the way 
the sacrament is received: It is food, 
and we eat it (comedere). Another 
meaning is derived from the effect 
that the sacrament produces—a living 
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union of “communion” with Christ 
and with other Christians. We are 
concerned with this last meaning. 

It is a truism of Catholic theology 
that the Eucharist signifies and causes 
the unity of the Mystical Body. Let 
us recall how this unity is signified. 
The Eucharist is the only sacrament 
that has two matters and two forms, 
and unity in multiplicity is had in each 
of the matters of the sacrament. The 
wine is a unity resulting from many 
grapes, and the bread is a unity re- 
sulting from many grains of wheat. 
Bread and wine have from the time of 
St. Augustine signified the unity of 
the many Christians in the one Christ. 
Again, a drop of water is added to 
the wine to represent this union of 
Christ with Christians. 


Eucharist produces unity 


Beyond this is the fact that the Eu- 
charist produces the vital unity of 
the Mystical Body. We know that the 
sacraments are more than mere out- 
ward signs of an interior grace. The 
sacraments actually give that which 
they signify. Therefore, if the Eucha- 
rist signifies the unity of the Mystical 
Body as the Council of Trent says, 
then it also communicates to those 
who receive it a unity with Christ. 
That is what makes St. Thomas say: 
“The unity of the Mystical Body is 
the effect of the sacrament.” 

The fact that the Eucharist confers 
a living unity with Christ is expressed 
in his own words: “You can have 
no life in yourselves unless you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
his blood. The man who eats my flesh 
and drinks my blood enjoys eternal 
life, and I will raise him up at the 
last day. My flesh ig real food, my 
blood is real drink. He who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood lives con- 
tinually in me, and I,in him” (John 
6:53-57). However,! the Eucharist 
also unites Christian} among them- 
selves as St. Paul says: “The one 
bread makes us one body, though we 
are many in number, for we all share 
the same bread” (I Cor. 10:17). 
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The fact that the Eucharist makes 
us one with other Christians may 
seem to contradict the fact that it is 
baptism that incorporates us into the 
Mystical Body. We can reconcile 
these two truths by recalling the eu- 
charistic intention or desire that is 
implicit in the baptismal rite. It is by 
virtue of this implicit intention that 
baptism brings about the incorpora- 
tion of the person into Christ. 

There are two ways of producing 
a thing: one direct and proper, the 
other indirect and, in a way, bor- 
rowed. For example, in the consecra- 
tion of the bread, the body of Christ 
becomes present on the altar directly 
because the words “This is my body” 
signify this presence. The blood, soul, 
and divinity of Christ become present 
indirectly because they cannot be 
separated from his body. 

Somewhat similarly in the case of 
baptism, the rite effects directly and 
properly that which it signifies. The 
pouring of the water directly signifies 
a cleansing from sin, the negative part 
of sanctification. This cleansing is 
all the rite would cause if, in God’s 
present plan, the remission of sin 
were not inseparable from the in- 
fusion of sanctifying grace. There is 
no way to pass out of the first state 
but by entering into the second. In 
this inseparability lies the solution of 
our problem. 


Baptism refers to Eucharist 


Baptism does incorporate us into 
Christ. It does give supernatural life, 
but this is not its direct and proper 
effect. Its proper effect is to remove 
the impediments to the life of God. 
But because it cannot remove these 
impediments without transferring us 
into the state of grace, it has the 
power to do this indirectly. And it 
gets this power from the Eucharist. 
Baptism contains the intention of re- 
ceiving the sacrament of the Eucharist 
because separation from sin implies 
the intention to live the life of God, 
and only the Eucharist properly gives 
this life. Hence baptism incorporates 





us into Christ with the borrowed 
power of the Eucharist. 

The Eucharist, then, as a sacra- 
ment is the force that unites the 
Christian community. We shall now 
consider the Eucharist as the sacrifice 
that this community offers to God. 

Three distinct agents offer the 
Sacrifice of the Mass: Christ, who is 
both the victim and the priest, as he 
was at the Last Supper and on Cal- 
vary; the minister, who obeys the 
command Christ gave at the Supper 
to his apostles and their successors ; 
the faithful, who participate actively. 
The sacrificial act of the three agents 
is external and ritual, for it is the 
sacramental sacrifice of the real body 
of the Lord. But it is also interior 
and spiritual, since this is signified 
for the three agents by the outward 
rite. In the remainder of this article 
we will see in what sense all three 
agents participate both in the external, 
ritual aspect and in the internal, 
spiritual aspect. 


How does Christ solve? 


From the Council of Trent we 
know that the same priest who sacri- 
ficed on Calvary sacrifices in the 
Mass, although in a different manner. 
We also know that our Christian sac- 
rifice is one that is fulfilled by tran- 
substantiation, which is an act per- 
formed by Christ himself acting 
through the priest, who consecrates 
in His name. But Trent did not settle 
whether Christ offers himself in the 
Mass virtually or actually. 

If Christ’s intervention in the Mass 
were exclusively virtual, then the 
priest who offers the sacrifice would 
do so in dependence on Christ only 
in the sense that Christ instituted the 
rite, gave the power to offer it, and 
commanded that it be offered. Christ 
as priest would only virtually offer 
each Mass. We maintain that Christ 
does much more than this, that he 
actually offers each Mass by a new 
act of his human will. 

One reason for affirming Christ’s 
actual offering of each Mass is based 


on the causality of the sacraments. 
Christ is the principal cause using the 
sacraments as instruments. They re- 
ceive their power from him and direct 
it to their effects. If he does not act, 
neither do they, since they are like 
the hands of a watch which come to a 
halt if a hidden wheel ceases its rota- 
tion. St. Paul gives us another rea- 
son: “But Christ remains forever, so 
he has an eternal priesthood. He is 
forever able to save those who draw 
near to God through him, because he 
is always interceding for them” (Heb. 
7 :24-25). The Apostle is speaking of 
the continual and actual intercession 
of Christ for souls, the actual office 
of priest that he is always exercising 

The difference between actual and 
virtual offering is of great importance 
in both the doctrinal and the practical 
order. Doctrinally, if Christ’s inter- 
vention were only virtual, the Mass 
would be only an ecclesiastical sacri- 
fice; the Church as a visible institu- 
tion, not Christ personally, would be 
the one offering. The victim would 
be Christ, who was the victim on Cal- 
vary and who, though glorified, pre- 
serves in heaven his victimal state. 
The priest-consecrator would place on 
the altar Christ in his state of victim- 
hood. The priest, too, through the 
power received in ordination, would 
offer the victim, but Christ personally 
would not do so. However in actual 
fact the Mass, besides being a sacrifice 
of the Church, is the personal sacrifice 
of Christ. He is present not only as 
the victim but also as the one offering. 


Consequences immense 


In the practical order, the conse- 
quences of Christ’s actual cffering 
are immense. In every sacrifice the 
interior offering is of much more im- 
portance than the exterior. And in 
every Mass Christ, if he actually 
offers, adds his own interior oblation 
to that of the priest and the faithful. 
He alone has perfect interior disposi- 
tions. Hence the interior oblation of 
Christ adds infinitely to the value of 
the Mass. It is also an example 
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to the ministers and to the faithful, 
who should be zealous to imitate the 
actual dispositions .of Christ, with 
whom they offer the Sacrifice. 
What, in fact, is the fundamental 
disposition with which Christ offers 
himself to the Father? It is an un- 
limited love of God and of men. As 
the Son and as our Redeemer his love 
looks both ways, to his Father and to 
us. With respect to the Father the 
particular dispositions of Christ are 
praise, reparation, thanksgiving, and 
petition. No one knows the Father 
as the Son, so no one can praise him 
as Christ can. No one else fully 
realizes the gravity of sin against the 
holiness of God, so only His repara- 
tion is perfect. No one else knows 
so well the wonderful gifts the Father 
has given us, so no one can surpass 
him in returning thanks. No one 
knows our needs and the generosity 
of God as Christ does, so no one can 
petition the Father as well as he. 


Christ’s dispositions remain 


With respect to men Christ offers 
himself so that we may be free from 
evil: “I am not asking that you take 
them away from the world, but that 
you keep them clear of what is evil” 
(John 17:15). Inseparable from the 
first purpose of his offering is the 
second : that we may be united to one 
another and to God. “It is not for 
them [the apostles] only that I make 
this request. It is also for those who 
through their message come to believe 
in me. Let them all be one. Just as 
you, Father, are in union with me and 
I am with you, let them be in union 
with us” (John 17:20-21). These 
are the dispositions with which our 
Lord underwent the Passion in his 
redeeming sacrifice. Nothing has 
changed ; in the Mass, where we re- 
ceive the fruits of the first sacrifice, 
his dispositions are the same. 

The priest’s most important role 
in the Mass is to immolate the princi- 
pal victim, Christ, through the con- 
secrating power that he has as Christ’s 
(not the people’s) representative. 
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“Do this in commemoration of me,” 
our Lord said to his apostles; and 
from the beginning they understood 
that this consecration was not meant 
for all the faithful, but was reserved 
to them as priests. Hence the priest 
alone causes Christ, the principal 
victim, to be present on the altar and 
immolates him. These two facets of 
the sacrifice are accomplished by the 
priest as the representative of Christ, 
not of the people, who therefore have 
no share in them. 


Priest and faithful: victims 


However, besides accomplishing 
these two elements of the sacrifice, 
the priest also has the power to offer 
what he has sacrificed in the name 
of Christ, but also in the name of the 
people and for the people. Hence he, 
too, like the people, should foster the 
interior dispositions postulated by the 
external rite of the sacrifice. He, no 
less than the people, should offer up 
himself and sacrifice himself. The 
priest and the faithful together con- 
stitute the secondary victim of the 
Mass. When Christ and the priest 
sacrifice and offer the Mass, they 
sacrifice and offer both victims, Christ 
and the faithful. 

The people also have the power to 
offer the sacrifice ; and they offer both 
victims, Christ and themselves. They 
should make both an exterior and 
an interior offering of Christ, and they 
should make both an exterior and 
an interior offering of themselves. But 
in making these offerings they act 
in a purely personal capacity and not 
as representatives of either Christ or 
the Church. The faithful do not conse- 
crate or sacrifice, nor do they offer 
as ministers what has been sacrificed. 
Their part is to offer, along with 
Christ and the priest, everything that 
Christ and the priest have sacrificed. 

The Christian receives the nower to 
offer the sacrifice when he is baptized. 
The character of baptism gives him 
a passive power, for it enables him 
to receive the other sacraments. But 
it also confers an active power ; for, 





having become a member of the 
Mystical Body through baptism, the 
Christian is destined to divine worship 
and to participate in the priesthood 
of Christ. 

As the liturgy of the Mass is de- 
veloped, various references are made 
to the active participation of the faith- 
ful. In the Preface they are invited to 
the offering : “Pray, brethren, that my 
sacrifice and yours ....” They accept 
the invitation, replying, “It is truly 
right and just.” Their active participa- 
tion is also shown in the words of the 
Canon, ‘ . who themselves offer 


to you this sacrifice of praise.” 


Must be our sacrifice 


Some may say that since what we 
do is so insignificant in comparison 
to what Christ does, our internal dis- 
positions can add nothing to the sacri- 
fice. It is true that the sacrifice has 
value even without our self-immola- 
tion because of the action of Christ. 
But without our immolation it has no 
value for us; it is not our sacrifice; 
it says nothing to God about our own 
intentions. The external sacrifice is 
a sign; unless that sign is accom- 
panied by that which is signified, it 
is a lie. And the Sacrifice of the Mass 
is the sign of Christ’s and our own 
immolation and of the offering of both 
to God. 

The Mass is the sacrifice of the 
whole Christ, Head and members; 
and just as Christ is both victim and 
offerer, so should we be. When we 
approach the altar, therefore, our dis- 
positions should be Christ’s disposi- 
tions—active love of God and of 
neighbor. The purpose of our self- 
offering is two-fold: to consume on 


the altar of sacrifice all that is dis- 
pleasing to God and to consecrate to 
God all that is good. Only thus can 
we live the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Mass is the center of all Chris- 
tian life, for it is a repetition of Cal- 
vary and through it we can and should 
obtain the graces that have been won 
for us on the Cross. All our virtues 
and spiritual gifts take on a new value 
when they are brought to the altar of 
sacrifice and offered there. 


Three concelebrants 


Each Mass should be an authentic 
concelebration where all the agents 
perform the action of consecration and 
sacrifice, each in his own way. The 
primary concelebrant is Christ, who 
offers himself both sacramentally and 
spiritually. The second concelebrant 
is the priest, who as ordained media- 
tor, also consecrates and offers ex- 
ternally. He should also consecrate 
and offer himself interiorly, since he 
is represented by the victim. The 
faithful are the third concelebrant, 
who offer Christ through the priest 
and should cultivate the interior dis- 
positions of the immolated Christ, 
who represents them. 

Today many attend Mass; but 
their minds are often absent, or else 
they incorporate themselves only into 
the exterior rite. Since through the 
priest they are to offer the victim, 
immolated ritually by the priest, and 
since they are part of this victim, they 
ought to sacrifice and offer them- 
selves interiorly. 

This incorporation of the priest and 
the faithful into the sacrifice gives the 
liturgy of the Mass its fullest mean- 
ing: It is the worship of all, and it is 
a worship that should be interior. 
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The Eucharist as a sacrificial meal 


Bernard Cardinal Alfrink, Archbishop of Utrecht, “Biblical Background to the Eucharist 
as a Sacrificial Meal,” Irish Theological Quarterly, 26 (1959), 290-302. 


f eons the suggested alterations 


of the Mass liturgy is the proposal 
that the priest face the congregation 
throughout the Mass. The chief rea- 
son for such a change is to emphasize 
the meal-aspect of the Eucharistic 
celebration. Although such emphasis 
is no doubt justified, says Cardinal 
Alfrink, it is not the only factor to 
be considered in deciding on such a 
change. The true value of any pro- 
posed change can be accurately judged 
only in reference to the complete na- 
ture of the Mass. If practical con- 
siderations are divorced from their 
theological implications, the faith and 
devotion of the people will suffer. 

The key to the full nature of the 
Mass lies in the words of consecration 
with which Jesus Christ the Messiah 
instituted the Mass at the Last Sup- 
per. Considering our Lord’s words, 
“Take and eat .. . Take and drink,” 
the Eucharist is undoubtedly a meal, 
at least in part. But is it any more 
than this? Of course. The meal is 
connected with the sacrifice; it is a 
sacrificial meal. 

What is more, the Eucharistic 
sacrifice is a unique sacrifice. While 
it possesses the properties inherent in 
all sacrifices, this sacrifice has a 
character all its own; for it is a sacri- 
fice whereby the covenant between 
God and his people was and is sealed. 
This is the meaning of those remain- 
ing words of consecration spoken by 
Christ : “For this is the chalice of my 
blood of the New Covenant, which 
shall be shed for you and for many 
unto the remission of sins.” 

Cardinal Alfrink says Christ in- 
tended three aspects in the Eucharistic 
celebration : It is a (1) meal, making 
us share in the (2) sacrifice, by which 
sharing we partake in, become a party 
to the (3) covenant. 

Christianity is the outgrowth, the 
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flowering of Judaism; and the Mass, 
the center of Christianity, is the out- 
growth, the flowering of the covenant 
between God and his chosen people. 
The Last Supper established the New 
Covenant, supplanting the Old. 
The Old Covenant was established 
on Mount Sinai: 
And he [Moses] rose early in the 
morning and built an altar at the 
foot of the mountain and twelve 
pillars according to the twelve 
tribes of Israel. And he sent young 
men of the people of Israel, who 
offered burnt offerings and sacri- 
ficed peace offerings of oxen to the 
Lord. And Moses took half of the 
blood and put it into basins, and 
half of the blood he sprinkled over 
the altar. Then he took the book of 
the covenant and read it in the 
hearing of the people; and they 
said, “All the Lord has spoken we 
will do, and we will be obedient.” 
And Moses took the blood and 
sprinkled it upon the people, and 
said, “Behold the blood of covenant 
which the Lord has made with you 
in accordance with all these words” 
(Exod. 24 :3-8). 


Entails total surrender 


God’s agreement in the Old Cove- 
nant was to keep the Jews as his own 
possession. The Jews agreed to obey 
God’s commandments and laws: “All 
the Lord has spoken we will do.” This 
promise entailed the total surrender 
of the chosen people to God and their 
readiness to do everything he might 
demand. 

It was in the light of these ideas 
that the rejected Messiah spoke the 
words of consecration at the Last 
Supper. But he also had in mind those 
words with which Jeremiah had fore- 
told the New Covenant, which he 
was now about to establish: 





“Behold, the days are coming,” 
says the Lord, “when I will make 
a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and the house of Judah, not 
like the covenant I made with their 
fathers when I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egypt, my covenant that they 
broke, so that I loathed them,” says 
the Lord. “But this is the covenant 
I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days,” says the Lord. 
“IT will put my law within them, 
I will write it on their hearts, and 
I will be their God and they will 
be my people” (Jer. 31 :31-34). 


Validity requires sacrifice 


Christ had all this in mind when 
he instituted the Eucharist at the 
Last Supper. He was about to realize 
the New Covenant. According to Old 
Testament mentality, no pact was 
valid in law without sacrifice; to 


share in the sacrifice, by eating the 
sacrificial meal, was the means of be- 
coming a beneficiary of the covenant. 


Hence Christ’s enjoinment: “Take 
and eat... Take and drink.” 

In the New Covenant, God will 
forgive the sins of his people; as in 
the Old Covenant, they will be his 
chosen ones and will keep his laws. 
The superiority of this New Covenant 
to the Old, from which it has blos- 
somed forth, lies in its efficacy, which 
is a wonderful invention of Christ’s 
wisdom and power. For the eating of 
this sacrificial meal not only estab- 
lishes external contact with sacrifice 
and covenant ; but since the sacrificial 
food is God the Son himself, its very 
consumption also bestows the effects 
of this covenant. Unlike the sacrifice 
of the former covenant, this sacrificial 
food really effects the remission of sin 
and makes the fidelity to God de- 
manded by the terms of the covenant 
a real possibility. The New Covenant 
realizes its aim because this aim is 
effected in the covenant itself. 

Each Mass is an entering into this 
New Covenant between God and his 
people, and the covenant is sealed by 


the sacrifice of the Lord’s flesh and 
blood. To those who wish to make 
known their intention of entering into 
the covenant, the flesh and blood are 
given as food under the form of bread 
and wine. This intention is shown 
by eating the sacrificial repast, and 
in this very action the people also be- 
come sharers in the benefits of the 
covenant. 

Holy Communion, then, is a (1) 
meal intended as the way and means 
of sharing in the (2) sacrifice of the 
Mass; this sacrifice, in its turn, is 
necessary in order to become a party 
to the (3) covenant. 

This sacrificial nature of the Mass 
is strongly reflected in the Canon. 
Some who emphasize the meal aspect 
would refer to the Canon as a “table- 
prayer” or “grace.” If it is grace, it 
is the grace before a sacrificial meal, 
for in the entire Canon there is but 
one reference to this meal aspect of 
the Mass; whereas there are at least 
eighteen references to sacrifice or the 
offering of sacrifice. 


Abiding presence of God 


These considerations on the full 
meaning of the Eucharist should en- 
rich our understanding of the Mass 
and also of the Blessed Sacrament as 
it is reserved in the tabernacle. The 
salvific order established by God 
began with the establishment of the 
Old Covenant, continues through the 
Kingdom of God on earth established 
by Christ, and will find its fulfillment 
in the eschatological Kingdom of 
Heaven. In each of these phases, God 
abides with his people. 

During the Old Covenant his pres- 
ence was in the way of symbols, the 
Ark of the Covenant and the pillar 
of fire. In the eschatological phase 
this presence will be in the beatific 
vision. In the present phase, the New 
Covenant of the Kingdom on earth, 
these two extreme modes of presence 
are combined in the actual presence 
of God in the Eucharist, but under 
the symbols of bread and wine. Hence 
the reserved Eucharist has an inde- 
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pendent function in the life of the 
Church: the abiding presence of the 
God of Covenant among his people. 
What is the best position for the 
priest to take during the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice? Cardinal Alfrink admits 
that there is much to be said for fac- 
ing the people during the instructional 
part of the Mass. But in the sacrifice 
itself, he defends the present position. 
In choosing a position we must see 


to it that all aspects of the Eucharist 
and the Eucharistic celebration are 
recognized. To emphasize one-sidedly 
the character of meal, even when this 
emphasis is lacking in the present 
form of the Mass, would not foster a 
total understanding of the riches of 
the Eucharist. These riches include 
not only the meal but also the sacri- 
fice and covenant which are re-enacted 
in the Eucharistic celebration. 


Modern spirituality 


M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., ““Modern Spirituality,” The Way, 1 (1961), 4. 


This spirituality with a new look has many aspects. Perhaps the simplest 
way to understand its attraction and power is by fixing attention on the 
Eucharistic liturgy. The image of the crucifix had meade all the faithful 
understand one side of the Mass, that is, the suffering and death of our Lord 
for man. The Resurrection, however, and the risen life of our Lord 
were less well appreciated. The Catholic body learnt from books of instruc- 
tion and apologetics that the point of the Resurrection consisted in its decisive 
evidence for the divinity of Christ. That once established, prayers and de- 
votions remained fixed on the public life and Passion of Christ. It was kept 
out of sight that the Victim in the Mass is the glorious Victim, Christ risen 
from the dead, the Lord and the giver of supernatural life. 


The Way is a new review of spirituality whose editors set themselves 
“to understand and to interpret as faithfully as possible the Church’s spiritual 
message to her children at the present moment. We hope that The Way will 
help its readers to think, will, and live with Christ in his Church today; to 
recognize him and to give him to each other in the way in which the Church 
is now presenting him to us.” 
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The bodily effects of extreme unction 


The liturgy speaks of the sacrament of the sick, extreme unction, 
as having not only spiritual effects but also bodily benefits. 
Theologians, however, have always found it hard to explain why 
these bodily effects were so rarely apparent. This new study 

of a much neglected sacrament attempts to explain the apparent 
contradiction. The solution offered could result in extensive 
changes in the pastoral application of this sacrament. 


“L’ effetto corporale dell’Estrema Unzione,”’ Gregorianum, 38 (1957), 385-405. 


I. decision of the Council of Trent 
to treat extreme unction as a com- 
plement to penance had an unfore- 
seen and somewhat unfortunate re- 
sult in theological teaching. For now 
it has been relegated to the end of 
the treatise on penance as a modest 
supplement. And yet the theology of 
this sacrament of the sick contains a 
number of unanswered questions. 

The central area of incertitude is 
the problem of the efficacy of the 
sacrament. The sacraments are ef- 
ficacious signs of grace. Yet, when 
speaking of the anointing of the sick, 
the sources seem to indicate as one 
of its effects a non-spiritual benefit 
—the restoring of health to the body. 
The following observations are an 
attempt to determine what benefits, 
apart from the remission of sins pos- 
sibly not forgiven, are received from 
this sacrament. 

The principal source from which 
derive all the theories about the ef- 
ficiency of extreme unction is James 
5 :14-16: “Is anyone among you sick? 
Let him bring in the presbyters of 
the Church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord. And the prayer of 
faith will save the sick man, and the 
Lord will raise him up; and if he be 
in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
Exegetes are almost unanimous in 


interpreting these words of St. James 
as a promise also of bodily benefit. 

The first explicit mention of a 
corporal effect occurs about the 
year 220 in the Constitutions of the 
Egyptian Church. The Sacramentary 
of Serapion, in the latter half of the 
fourth century, is even more explicit. 
Among the benefits to be hoped for 
is the health of the body; among the 
evils the oil is to chase away are 
fever, sores, and strokes. And in 
some sermons directed against the 
practitioners of witchcraft between 
the years 400 and 600 it is stated 
quite clearly that one may hope for 
a bodily cure by recourse to the 
medicine of the Church. 


Liturgy alludes to health 


Medieval liturgical texts frequently 
repeat this allusion to health of 
the body, often adding a catalog of 
clinical details that preclude any pos- 
sibility of a merely metaphorical in- 
terpretation. Furthermore, in some 
of these medieval texts, as well as 
in earlier works, mention is made of 
the expulsion of the devils effected by 
virtue of the anointine. The anointing 
is said to drive the ils away be- 
cause it was they wh» caused the 
illness. Here then is ew link be- 
tween the sacrament and a patient’s 
corporal condition. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from 
all this is that Christians of the first 
millenium expected from the anoint- 
ing of the sick a corporal benefit; 
nor was it expected any less than 
the spiritual. In other words, they 
expected bodily help in all cases (for 
there is no talk of conditions) by 
virtue of the sacrament itself. 

With scholastic theology, the situa- 
tion changes. Already in the twelfth 
century, though there is still a not- 
able interest in the bodily cure, one 
can observe a tendency to speak only 
of the spiritual effect and to make 
the corporal effect depend on some 
benefit to the soul. In the theology 
of the Counter Reformation, the pri- 
macy of the spiritual efficacy is 
evident. In trying to explain the cor- 
poral effect, theologians encountered 
serious difficulties. How can a tem- 
poral, natural good result from a 
supernatural sacrament ? How explain 
the fact that, in subjects equally 
disposed, a sacrament will one time 
produce its effect, another time not? 
How can the efficacy of a sacrament 
depend on a future condition ? 

Attempts at explanation multiply. 
Since the work of J. Kern (1907), it 
has become almost traditional to list 
the seven classical opinions and to 
exclude them all but the last. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not always the same 
opinion that survives the carnage, and 
the reasons for excluding the first six 
are more convincing than those that 
demonstrate the seventh. 

Generally, the “true” opinion has a 
reassuring tone. It is unequivocally 
stated that this sacrament confers 
health to the body infallibly. But 
then it is admitted that this infallible 
effect depends on certain conditions: 
the spiritual good of the subject or 
the decrees of divine providence. As 
a result of such restrictions, the res- 
toration of bodily health becomes a 
rare event. 

Nor did the Council of Trent find 
such reserve entirely blameworthy. 
From the history of the discussions 
on the fifth sacrament, it is evident 
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that there were theologians and bish- 
ops who attributed no corporal effect 
to the sacrament. Although the major- 
ity rejected their opinion, neverthe- 
less, in the definitive text of the 
decree, the words, “This anointing 
sometimes restores health to the body, 
when it would be of advantage to the 
soul’s welfare” (Denziger 909), have 
a very wide meaning. 

Perhaps it would not be exagger- 
ated to speak of an antinomy existing 
between the optimistic explanations of 
the ancients and the highly condi- 
tional theories of the moderns. But 
the solution of this antinomy is not 
possible until we consider the other 
aspect of the efficacy of anointing: 
its spiritual effects. 


A second spiritual help 


The efficacy of extreme unction 
is certainly “spiritual” in the sense 
that even the bodily cure is not ef- 
fected only by the material causality 
of the anointing, but rather by a sacra- 
mental causality, Ly means of the 
grace of God. But when we speak 
of spiritual efficacy, we shall con- 
sider the effects that the sacrament 
produces not in the body but in the 
soul. One of these effects is beyond 
discussion: the pardon of sins. But 
faith teaches that the holy oil confers 
also another spiritual help to the soul. 

As far as the letter of St. James 
is concerned, M. Meinertz has shown 
definitively that the ‘‘salvation’’ 
promised there cannot consist only 
in the salvation of the body, without 
reference to the spiritual life. The 
general context of the letter teaches 
the moral value of trials of every 
sort. The immediate context is that 
a man ought to pray during sickness, 
not only for relief from it, but to use 
it for the life of the soul. 

Furthermore, the title “presbyter” 
does not mean a charismatic healer. 
The cure of the sick had an important 
place in the pastoral life of the 
apostolic Church, but one finds no 
trace of the idea that the charism 
of healing was attached to the eccle- 





siastical office. How could it have 
been possible to promise uncondition- 
ally to all those who exercised the 
oftice of presbyter the power of mi- 
raculously healing the faithful? In 
fact, if the word “‘to save” were de- 
void of a spiritual connotation, one 
ought to say that a rite performed 
by a functionary of the Church would 
have unconditionally a temporal ef- 
fect, and only conditionally a spiritual 
effect: the remission of sins. 

Today, almost all Catholic exe- 
getes admit that, in addition to the 
remission of sins and the health of 
the body, James envisions a spiritual 
grace as an effect of the anointing. 
Some even consider this grace to be 
the principal effect. 

An examination of patristic testi- 
mony will confirm this persuasion. 
In all texts that clearly refer to the 
anointing of the sick, there is, at 
least, mention of the remission of 
sins and, for the most part, of a 
psychological-moral (that is, spirit- 
ual) help also. The Sacramentary of 
Serapion, though abounding in clini- 
cal particulars, does not forget to 
pray for “good grace and remission 
of sins.” Caesar of Arles, in exhort- 
ing the faithful to seek their cures 
from the Church rather than by illicit 
recourse to sorcerers, speaks of the 
medicine to be found in the Church 
for both body and soul; her anoint- 
ing, he says, is no less “spiritual” 
than the Eucharist. 


Trent defines 


This same parallelism between cor- 
poral and spiritual efficacy is also 
found in medieval texts, both liturgi- 
cal and conciliar. A spiritual grace 
is clearly implied in the strength that 
the anointing gives against the devil. 
And with the Council of Trent the 
doctrine of the existence of the spirit- 
ual gifts becomes a dogma of faith. 
Moreover, the Council teaches that 
this truth is asserted in St. James. 

The anointing, therefore, “saves” 
the sick man by conferring on him 
a help for both body and soul. The 


question now centers on the exact 
connection between these two aspects 
of the sacramental efficacy. 

Some theologians seem to think 
that St. James is talking about two 
parallel but distinct operations, one 
affecting the body, the other the soul. 
But this solution is hardly satisfac- 
tory. Man is neither a body nor a 
soul nor a gross confusion of the two; 
he is rather a corporal and spiritual 
unity, in whom anatomical, psycho- 
logical, and spiritual aspects are in 
constant and mutual interplay. 


Hebraic thought operative 


Now the help that God gives man 
to save him when he is sick is tailored 
to man as he is. In the letter of St. 
James the fundamental category is 
the whole sick man who receives not 
two distinct helps, but only one. Be- 
sides, the categories of body and soul, 
by no means basic to Hebraic thought, 
are not applied by St. James to the 
salvation of the sick. 

In the light of this consideration, 
we can better understand why the 
liturgical texts speak of the salutary 
influence of extreme unction on 
“spirit, soul, and body,” “heart and 
body,” “the exterior and the interior 
man.” Such expressions find their 
parallel even in modern language, 
and we readily understand them to 
mean the whole man, the living unity 
that we call the human person. 

This influence exercised by ex- 
treme unction on the person is in 
a certain sense true of the other 
sacraments. In baptism, for instance, 
both body and soul are renewed. In 
the Eucharist both body and soul 
taste the pledge of future glory. In 
the case of extreme unction, greater 
emphasis is placed on the bodily ef- 
fect owing to the precarious physical 
condition of the sick man. But the 
sacrament does not operate on the 
soul as though it were separated from 
the body, or on the body as though 
it were separated from the soul, but 
on man as a unit. 

The above considerations help us 
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to solve the antinomy of the corporal 
efficacy of the fifth sacrament. The 
antinomy consists in this: According 
to the sources, anointing always has 
an influence on the bodily faculties 
also ; on the other hand, even a partial 
clinical cure is seemingly rare. 
Escape from this apparent contra- 
diction would seem to lie in conceding 
some corporal benefit other than a 
clinical cure. But as long as the cor- 
poral effect is considered as a benefit 
to the body as such, prescinding from 
the spiritual good of the individual, 
this possible solution seems absurd. 
The good of the body is health, and 
medicine knows no standard except 
the clinical (partial or total) cure 
of the sick. But if we consider the 
sacramental effect as a strengthening 
of the whole person, we can well ask 
if there may not be a way of succor- 
ing the sick person by producing some 
effect in his body that is not clinical. 


Needs of the sick 


We find such an effect by analyz- 
ing the particular needs connected 
with the state of illness. All of the 
sacraments were instituted as reme- 
dies for some spiritual defect, and 
the graces of the various sacraments 
are distinguished according to the 
various effects that are needed in the 
life of a Christian. What then are 
the special needs of the sick? 

According to St. Thomas, (in IV 
Sent., 4.23, q.1, a.2, sol. 1), the sick 
person finds himself spiritually feeble, 
sluggish, and inept owing to his weak- 
ened physical condition. For just as 
health is not only the absence of dis- 
ease in various organs, but also a 
quality of life, a physical, psychic, and 
spiritual exaltation of the whole per- 
son, so sickness is not just a disturb- 
ance of the organism, but rather an 
alteration of the whole person, a state 
of inertia in which the ascent towards 
God becomes very difficult. 

Traditional theology takes into ac- 
count this phenomenon in its dis- 
cussion over the nossibility of true 
repentance, when death is very near, 
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when both will and reason are fettered 
by pain and fear. The use of both 
these faculties is seriously impeded 
for a dying man because, as Scotus 
observes, quoting Augustine, “pas- 
sions caused by what is saddening . . . 
move man more than passions caused 
by what is pleasurable... .” 


Man’s striving impeded 


This observation helps us fit the 
phenomenon of a sick person’s de- 
bility into a more particularized theo- 
logical framework, into that of the 
passions, which after the loss of ori- 
ginal integrity are seen to be in a 
certain sense independent of the will. 
Man in his fallen state, even after 
the Redemption, is not master of all 
his psychic life. A vast area of af- 
fective activity, intimately connected 
with his organic life, escapes the con- 
trol of the person, so that his striving 
for a free and responsible stance is 
always more or less impeded. 

This limitation of the human psy- 
chology, natural though it be to a 
spiritual-corporal being, is an im- 
perfection resulting from sin. It is 
nothing but “concupiscence” in the 
theological sense, that is, the lack of 
integrity, of that complete dominion 
enjoyed by Adam and Eve before the 
Fall and by the Word Incarnate. 

For the most part, concupiscence 
is considered under the aspect of a 
positive force, tending toward pleas- 
ure which the will sometimes ought 
to resist. But concupiscence also con- 
sists in an inertia by which the sensi- 
tive life impedes the strivings of the 
will toward spiritual goals. This pas- 
sive resistance of the sensitive life 
can exercise on the will an influence 
even stronger than the active impulse 
of the passions toward pleasure. And 
so in sickness, the concentration of 
every vital energy upon the struggle 
to save the bodily organism consti- 
tutes a potent impediment to the sur- 
render of the person to his spiritual 
destiny. But it belongs to the sacra- 
mental grace of extreme unction to 
restore to man vigor enough to live 





the supernatural life. In other words, 
the anointing restores to the sick per- 
son a part of his lost integrity. 

Now integrity was a quality of the 
whole person, but it consisted in a 
combination of partial helps conferred 
upon the various faculties. We can 
speak therefore of a spiritual and a 
corporal aspect of integrity, the latter 
proceeding from the bestowal of grace 
so that the sensitive faculties may 
easily and promptly submit to the in- 
fluence of the spirit. 


Corporal aspect of grace 


Applying all this to the sacramental 
grace of extreme unction, we can 
define it as a help granted to the 
whole person to enable him to live in- 
tensely his supernatural life, notwith- 
standing the special encumbrance of 
sickness. This help has a spiritual 
aspect, described in the Council of 
Trent. But there is also a corporal 
aspect: a comfort bestowed upon the 
body so as not to impede the rise of 
the spirit, that is, a help that par- 
tially restores order among the vari- 
ous faculties with respect to the total 
finality of the person. 

In certain cases, this restoration of 
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order and of the dependence of the 
body upon the soul is connected with 
a clinical cure, when, as Trent says, 
“health would be of advantage to the 
salvation of the soul.” But there will 
be many more cases when the 
anointed person will die. This does 
not mean that the sacrament had no 
corporal effect. 

The supreme exaltation of the body 
(considered not in itself but as part 
of the person) would be the perfection 
of the body of Jesus crucified, a body 
that even in agony was perfectly 
dominated by the spirit. If the sacra- 
ments always effect a certain con- 
figuration with the mysteries of the 
life of the Savior, the total efficacy 
of the “sacrament of the departing” 
is configuration with the dying 
Christ; and the corporal aspect of 
this efficacy is the sharing of the sick 
person’s body in the perfect submis- 
sion of the body of Jesus crucified. 

This is the necessary painful pre- 
lude to that perfect sharing of the 
glorified body and the beatified soul 
in the glory of the risen Christ. It 
is in this sense that the final corporal 
effect of the anointing of the sick is 
the splendor of the body in glory. 


It must be remembered that there always has been, is now, and ever 
shall be a vast amount of theological error current in the Church among 
both clergy and laity; I speak of theological error, a false theological 
opinion. Yet the Church manages to survive this human defect; ignorance 
and concupiscence are two defects which the Church always fights without 
ever achieving a complete victory. Was the affirmation of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy on a biblical basis a theological error? If it was, the Church 
has survived it. A few years ago a theologian made a survey of the 
theological manuals written in 1880-1900. He found that of some twenty- 
five manuals all but three or four censured the theory of evolution as 
heresy. Did these men serve the Church better than those who denied that 
the theory is heresy? These good men were trying to defend the truth; 
but the truth cannot be defended by falsehood. Their misjudgment of the 
theory of evolution can be pardoned; their assurance in their misjudgment 
cannot. 
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a zealous priest faces a great obstacle 
when he tries to instruct the faithful about 
the nature of extreme unction. The ordinary 
theological textbook does not bring out 
clearly the effect or purpose of this sacra- 
ment. Father Charles Davis says that to 
understand its purpose, we have to realize 
it is the sacrament of the sick. In danger 
of death, the sick person receives the sacra- 
ment because he is sick, not because of 
possible death. This conclusion is based on 
evidence from the earliest tradition and 
from the ritual prayers of the sacrament. 


Effects of the sacrament? 


The position of Kern, exaggerated by a 
disciple like Howell, is that extreme unction 
prepares the soul for an immediate passage 
to heaven. This view does not represent the 
tradition of the early Church. Botte, 
Rouget, and Palmer show that, until the 
age of scholasticism, extreme unction was 
thought of as the sacrament of the sick. 
Then, in the twelfth century, the scholas- 
tics confronted a problem: How can a 
sacrament have bodily effects? To keep 
extreme unction within their systematized 
sacramental doctrine, they had to name 
some grace as its effect. Stress was there- 
fore laid on its power either to remit venial 
sins or to remove the remnants of sin. Yet, 
contrary to Kern, the scholastic theologians 
did not think that extreme unction was an 
automatic by-pass of purgatory. 

The Council of Trent left room for the 
bodily effects of extreme unction and re- 
jected the view that it was exclusively for 
the dying. De Letter pursues the matter 
further by pointing out that the sacraments 
are intended to produce effects directly in 
this life, not in the life to come. Hence 
escape from purgatory cannot be the im- 
mediate aim of extreme unction. 

Reinhold does not carry out his claim 
to substantiate from the liturgy the position 
of Kern. In fact, the liturgy for extreme 
unction says nothing about death. Rather, 
the symbolism of the anointing and the 
thought of the ritual prayers center around 
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the giving back of bodily health. The litur- 
gical evidence shows that up to the twelfth 
century extreme unction was clearly for the 
sick. The danger-of-death restriction is, 
Palmer suggests, a disciplinary decree and 
not dogmatic. It is now interpreted rather 
broadly by some canonists and moralists. 
What Schmaus has to say about extreme 
unction is better said about Viaticum, which 
is truly the sacrament of the dying. This 
point is brought out by the fact that the 
ancient order of administering extreme 
unction before Viaticum has been restored 
in the American, French, and German 
rituals. The term “extreme unction” does 
suggest that the sacrament is for the dying, 
but this Latin terminology is by no means 
sacrosanct. Although the term must be re- 
spected because of its use by Trent and 
in canon law, still the more traditional 
“anointing of the sick” might better express 
in popular use the sacramental purpose. 
What, then, is the effect of this sacrament 
of the sick? More than remission of sins is 
brought about; for both soul and body share 
in its efficacy. Furthermore, Alszeghy in- 
dicates that the spiritual and corporal ef- 
fects are not merely parallel but are inti- 
mately related; for man’s body- and soul 
form one unified person. The whole man 
participates in the grace of the sacrament. 
Though usually not cured clinically, the 
body is somehow strengthened so that the 
total man can live his supernatural life 
more fully and more easily during sick- 
ness, which saps his spiritual vitality. 


Every sickness difficult 


In preparing the sick for Christian death, 
this anointing has special value. But Davis 
does not want to limit this value to the last 
sickness alone, for man has spiritual dif- 
ficulties in every sickness. He could be 
greatly helped in such trials by the sacra- 
ment of the sick. St. Pius X gave frequent 
Communion back to the Church; it might 
well take another pope to put extreme 
unction back in its rightful place in Chris- 
tian life. 





WILLIAM BERTRAMS, S.J. 


Subsidiarity in the Church 


The fact that laymen are today taking on more of the responsibility 
for the Church’s work makes it necessary for theologians to 
clarify the layman’s position in relation to the hierarchy. We also 
have to clarify the way the various organizations in 

the Church relate to one another. Father Bertrams applies 

a fundamental principle of societies to these relationships 


within the Church. 
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l a man is to develop his full per- 
sonal potential, he has to coordinate 
his efforts with those of other men. 
Some human goods simply cannot be 
obtained except by a common effort. 
The most important of these goods is 
the development of the individual per- 
son—his religious, intellectual, cul- 
tural, and physical development. 

When a group of people get to- 
gether to work for one or more of 
these common goods and they create 
a stable, enduring organization, it is 
called a society. The most funda- 
mental of all societies is the family, 
and it is usually the one that does 
the most to develop the individual 
person. But other societies — the 
Church, the state, professional groups, 
labor unions, social clubs—also con- 
tribute in their own way to the per- 
son’s development. 

The relationship between each of 
these societies and its members is 
clarified by the principle of sub- 
sidiarity. This principle is simply a 
recognition of the fact that the pur- 
pose of every society is the personal 
development of its members. It has 
two aspects: It demands positively 
that every society give what help it 
can to any member who needs that 
help to live a normal human life. 
Negatively, it demands that a society 
limit its help to what the individual 
needs from it, not try to force on him 


what he can do better for himself. 
The same principle also applies to 
the relationship between a large so- 
ciety and its sub-groups, the smaller 
societies that exist within it. The 
larger society should help the lesser 
ones when they need help, but it 
should not interfere unnecessarily. 
Scholastic philosophers have always 
upheld this principle by stressing the 
central position of the individual in 
society and his right to work out his 
salvation freely. Leo XIII enunciates 
the principle clearly in Rerum 
Novarum, Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno. Pius XII makes further appli- 
cations of it in Mystici Corporis. 


Freedom maintained 


One clear example of the practi- 
cality of this principle is seen in the 
relationship of the family to the state. 
The state must help the family if it 
needs help, but it must not try to do 
what the family can do better for it- 
self. If the principle is maintained, 
men will get all the help they need, 
but their freedom and initiative will 
not be interfered with. 

Assuredly, the state has its essential 
duties, and hence essential rights, such 
as establishing law and order and re- 
pelling invaders. But the principle of 
subsidiarity says it must stick to its 
own job and not try to do what lesser 
societies within it can do better. 
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Subsidiarity does not delineate 
what practical steps are best for any 
given society. For instance, it does not 
point out one form of government as 
best. It simply shows what the rights 
and duties of a society are by keep- 
ing society’s purpose focused on the 
nature of man and upon the key posi- 
tion the human personality holds in 
all human activity. It would, then, 
outlaw totalitarian government be- 
cause this submerges man’s person- 
ality in a collective mass. 

To sum up, then, the principle of 
subsidiarity states that larger societies 
are constituted to help smaller so- 
cieties and that all societies are ulti- 
mately for the individual. It 
strengthens the power of society by 
making its purpose clear. At the same 
time it guards the intrinsic eminence 
of the individual person. 


Subsidiarity in the Church? 


Does the principle of subsidiarity 
apply, and should it be applied, to 
the Church? We have said that it 
applies to any human or natural so- 
ciety which aims at producing or pre- 
serving the common good that man’s 
nature demands for his perfection. 
But the common good effected by the 
Church is beyond any demands of 
man’s nature. Men neither have a 
strict right to supernatural life nor 
can they by any cooperative activity 
attain to it. Supernatural life and all 
the ways to reach it are a totally free 
gift of God. Even the Church’s 
authority is given to her by a free 
divine act ; she does not derive it from 
the inherent social nature of man. Ali 
her power, whether of priestly orders 
or of jurisdiction, comes from the 
authority which God chose to implant 
in the Church’s hierarchy. It would 
seem, then, that the principle of sub- 
sidiarity does not apply to such an 
intrinsically supernatural society. 

But we must note how God chose 
to reach the individual soul with his 
gifts. He sent his Word, the Son, to 
reveal himself in a human way, 
through the nature and activity of a 
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man. He established a specific organ- 
ization, the Church, and gave it his 
authority to sanctify men by using 
the external apparatus of a visible, 
human society. Communication of his 
life comes through juridical forms: 
One becomes a member of this in- 
visible Mystical Body by means of 
the external, juridical act of baptism; 
the priest brings back the supernat- 
ural life by raising his hand in abso- 
lution ; a bishop causes a supernatural 
effect in the soul by the juridical act 
of dispensing from vows. 

We discover, then, two distinct 
levels of operation in the Church’s 
activity as a society, two “struc- 
tures,” we might say, of activity. One 
is an external structure, her institu- 
tional character and its physical 
organization, the apparatus of a 
human society. The other is her in- 
ternal structure, the moral effects of 
her activity, the supernatural good 
achieved by her institutional activity. 

We said that the principle of sub- 
sidiarity has two aspects, positive (the 
society must give help when it is re- 
quired) and negative (must not in- 
terfere when not needed). Let us 
look closely at what follows from this. 

First, as regards the internal struc- 
ture of the Church, subsidiarity is 
applicable in its positive aspect. This 
means that she is obliged to use the 
means of channeling God’s grace to 
her members when they seek it be- 
cause, when Christ founded the 
Church, he gave her members the 
right to her help. 


From God alone 


But subsidiarity is not applicable 
to the Church’s internal structure in 
the negative aspect. That is to say, she 
cannot be prevented from imposing 
certain social activities which directly 
effect the supernatural common good 
in her members, because that internal 
supernatural good comes from God. 
Her members cannot say, “Don’t or- 
dain any priests, for we can get to 
God without them,” or “Don’t oblige 
us to hear Mass, because we can offer 





ourselves to God without going to 
Mass.” Rather, holy orders, the juris- 
dictional powers of bishops and 
priests, the Mass, and the sacraments 
are social activities essential to the 
Church as God established it. The 
principle of subsidiarity does not 
touch a social activity of the Church 
by which she directly effects her in- 
ternal supernatural good. 

But subsidiarity can be applied in 
both positive and negative aspects to 
the external structure of the Church. 
This is true because, as a formal 
principle of human society, it is op- 
erative in every type of external 
social activity. We must recall here 
that the supernatural life, however 
necessary, is accidental to man’s 
nature. Its presence does not destroy 
his individuality or his essential social 
character. When he becomes a mem- 
ber of an organization, even a super- 
natural one, he still employs those 
juridical forms that characterize any 
human society. He retains his per- 
sonal rights and can make demands 
of the group to which he belongs. 

Spelling this principle out in ca- 
nonical practice, we see that every 
member of the Church has a super- 
natural personality which God desires 
him to perfect. To the extent that he 
can do this himself, the help of the 
Church is not required. But con- 
versely, when he needs the Church 
to achieve this perfection, her help 
must be given to him. And canon 
law recognizes this when it says, 
“Laymen have a right to receive from 
the clergy those spiritual goods neces- 
sary to salvation, according to the 
norms of ecclesiastical discipline” 
(canon 682). This is the distilled es- 
sence of the principle of subsidiarity 
as applicable to the Church. 

Many other canons embody this 
principle. A vocation in life, for ex- 
ample, since it is a purely personal 
good, is left up to the free choice of 
the individual. His right to marry or 
not, to choose religious life or secular 
life is protected by canons 971 and 
2352. And legitimate marriage cannot 


be prohibited by the Church as long 
as there is no just reason for such 
a prohibition (canon 1039 §1). 

The social nature of the Church 
demands public worship; but indi- 
viduals cannot be restricted to their 
parish church in fulfilling the com- 
mand to hear Mass (canon 1249). 
Going to confession and Holy Com- 
munion is obligatory only once a 
year (canons 849 §1 and 906). Indi- 
viduals have the free choice of their 
confessors. Even when an ordinary 
confessor is appointed for religious, 
freedom of conscience is respected by 
allowing for an occasional confessor 
(canons 519 and 522). 

Parents are left with the responsi- 
bility of educating their children in 
the Catholic faith, but they may 
allow others to act for them (canon 
854 §4). And schools, as long as 
they preserve faith and morals, are 
left to the direction of groups or 
individrals. 

Aside from essential social obliga- 
tions, a whole gamut of spiritual 
works, from organized works of 
charity to those inspired by personal 
initiative, is left to be explored by 
the individual. 


Subsidiarity touches all 


Subsidiarity touches not only the 
twe extremes in the society of the 
Church, the individual and the Holy 
See, but applies to all the intermediate 
organizations that have grown up 
within her. All of these have their 
own moral personality, and hence, 
individuality. They are under the 
Church’s authority; but each has its 
proper activity and the freedom to 
carry it out as long as it does not in- 
terfere with the common good of the 
Church. And the Church owes these 
groups the help they need to reach 
their goals effectively. 

Religious orders and congregations 
and secular institutes must be ap- 
proved and constituted formally by 
the Church, since their activity is 
close to the heart of the Church’s 
common good. But, again, we note 
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two things: (1) They also have a 
right to all the Church’s help because 
of their moral personality. So canon 
478 and those that follow set down 
only the laws that the common good 
requires. These laws do not intend to 
make religious societies uniform mani- 
kins. They allow for the peculiar type 
and goal of each, and each group is 
responsible for adapting the common 
laws to its institute. (2) The indi- 
viduals in them do not melt their 
personalities away into the larger col- 
lective group. The group is for the 
individual even more than the indi- 
vidual is for the group. Individual 
spiritual perfection is foremost in the 
scheme of the Church’s orientation. 


Regulations adapted 


One good example of how sub- 
sidiarity is sustained in canon law 
concerns the jurisdictional power ot 
dispensing from marriage impedi- 
ments. Suppose the case of a man in 
an invalid marriage who is on his 
death bed somewhere in Asia. He 
must be dispensed from an impedi- 
ment if he is to die in grace. His 
final union with God is the most im- 
portant thing in the world to the 
Church. But the control of impedi- 
ments is extremely important also 
for the universal preservation of 
supernatural life in all her members. 
So the Holy See has reserved dis- 
pensation to itself in some particular 
cases. But in this case, when the Holy 
See cannot be reached in time, dis- 
pensing power goes automatically to 
the local bishop (canon 1043) or to 
the priest at the death bed, if the 
bishop cannot be reached (canons 
1044 and 1045). The formalities of 
external organization in the Church 
are made plastic by the principle of 
subsidiarity, and her help is focused 
on the individual soul. 

Jurisdictional moral persons, such 
as dioceses and ecclesiastical prov- 
inces, are governed by subsidiarity. 
We know that the Roman Pontiff has 
personal jurisdiction over every mem- 
ber of the Church. However, since 
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dioceses under their bishops have 
jurisdiction by divine institution, the 
Holy See ordinarily puts the immedi- 
ate responsibility for the Church’s ec- 
clesiastical life into the hands of these 
subordinate moral bodies. 

Thus, the Congregation of the 
Holy Office with the pontiff as its 
head has charge of faith and morals; 
yet it is the special office of bishops 
to counter specific dangers to faith 
and morals in their particular terri- 
tories (canons 1326; 1395 §§ 1, 3; 
1397 §5). 

The Sacred Congregation of the 
Consistory establishes dioceses (canon 
248 §3); but the local ordinaries 
have the responsibility of administer- 
ing them. The Sacred Congregation 
of Religious establishes the rules for 
organizing religious orders; but the 
orders themselves apply these rules 
to their specific type of activity. 

And finally, in all penal matters, 
any Catholic in the world can appeal 
his case to the Fioly See (canon 1569 
§1). Yet room is made for intermedi- 
ate authority by canon 1572 §1, which 
states “. . . in each diocese and for 
all cases not expressly excepted by 
law, the judge in the first instance is 
the local ordinary.” And only those 
cases which can necessarily or con- 
veniently be decided by the supreme 
authority alone are reserved to the 
Roman Pontiff (canon 1557). 

At every step in her canonical legis- 
lation the Church sees to it that 
proper autonomy is respected on 
every level of her social activity, from 
the individual to the Holy See. 

There may be complaints, without 
or within the Church, that she does 
not attend to the principle of sub- 
sidiarity. But such a defect, if it 
actually exists, can certainly never 
be blamed on canon law. If subsidi- 
arity is not respected in any particular 
case, the reason must be faulty ob- 
servance of the prescriptions of the 
canons. For by very positive legisla- 
tion, canon law definitely does apply 
subsidiarity to the organizational ac- 
tivity of the Church. 





HANS STAFFNER, S.J. 


St. Augustine on original sin 


What was St. Augustine’s idea of original sin? For fifteen 
centuries answers to this question have been of burning 
interest and importance. They still are. Why do Protestants 
rely so confidently on their answer? Why do Catholics 
differ so strikingly in their answers? In an important 
article Father Staffner has combined scholarship with a 
sense of the urgency of the correct answer. 


“Die Lehre des Hi. Augustinus tiber das Wesen der Erbsiinde,” 
Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie, 79 (1957), 385-416. 


M... animae (death of the soul) 


are familiar words to all who have 
studied the Church’s teaching on 
original sin as found, for example, 
in such early sources as the Second 
Council of Orange (529). Of great 
importance is the discovery that this 
Council’s decrees linking death of the 
soul with original sin were taken 
word-for-word from a collection of 
theses (capita) extracted from St. 
Augustine’s writings; this collection 
was uncovered only about thirty 
years ago. 


Discovery enlightens 


The discovery is important because 
it casts light on many a confused 
chapter in the history of interpreting 
what St. Augustine actually thought 
about original sin. The Protestant and 
Jansenist chapters in this history are 
well-known because the views of these 
groups on original sin were intimately 
joined to and dependent upon their 
interpretation of Augustine. For them 
Augustine considered original sin to 
be concupiscence, that disordered 
drive towards evil with which all men 
are born. 

Much of Catholic interpretation has 
been strictly defensive against the 
Protestant-Jansenist interpretation. 
Many Catholics have argued that for 
Augustine original sin is not con- 


cupiscence itself but rather the state 
of guilt in which a man finds him- 
self by being born with concupiscence. 

Many prominent modern Catholic 
scholars (Portalié, Tixeront, Kors, 
Merlin, and others) continue to de- 
fend some variation of this interpre- 
tation. As a corollary many likewise 
maintain that St. Augustine did not 
reach a notion of sanctifying grace, 
the very life of God in man’s soul; 
original sin for him was not the death 
of a divine life in the soul but rather 
a moral separation from God in a 
purely philosophical sense. 

On the other hand, the very best 
interpreters of St. Augustine’s 
thought among Catholics (Mausbach, 
Scheeben, Altaner) have strongly 
maintained that the most important 
element in Augustine’s view of 
original sin is the death of the soul, 
the loss of sanctifying grace. A widely 
influential article by de Blic, how- 
ever, has led many Catholics to deny 
any validity to this interpretation. 

How can we explain this diametri- 
cal split in interpreting the writings 
of one man? As we might expect, the 
contradictory interpretations are 
based each on a different group of 
Augustine’s writings. The concupis- 
cence interpretation finds its argu- 
ments almost exclusively in Augus- 
tine’s anti-Pelagian writings; the 
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death-of-the-soul interpretation is 
based chiefly on The City of God. 
Since both groups of writings were 
composed in roughly the same period 
of time, we cannot seek a solution by 
claiming that Augustine simply 
changed his mind. 

The key to a solution lies rather in 
noting carefully the different perspec- 
tives operative in the two groups of 
writings. In Books 13 and 14 of The 
City of God, Augustine by set purpose 
examines the nature of original sin. 
Throughout his anti-Pelagian writ- 
ings, on the contrary, Augustine’s 
purpose is to explain the nature of 
concupiscence, not the nature of 
original sin. Sim is never the subject 
(“sin is concupiscence’’) ; it is always 
only the complement (“concupiscence 
is sin”). Both perspectives can teach 
us something of Augustine’s mind 
concerning original sin, but the 
first is of greater importance. 

The City of God shows to the 
idolatrous Roman mind that the 


Christian God is the sole source of all 
good. Books 11 to 22 develop this 


theme positively by contrasting two 
cities, that of God and that of this 
world. Whereas angels and men who 
remain faithful to God possess the 
happiness that God gives them in his 
city, angels and men who have cut 
themselves off from God, the source 
of happiness, wallow in the misery 
of the earthly city. 


Death destroys life 


Unlike the angels, we men have 
bodies which share with our spirits in 
the misery of separation from the 
source of life. Moreover, as long as 
we are led solely by reason, we can 
become aware of our separation from 
the source of life only through its 
visible manifestations in our bodies. 
Through faith we recognize the 
reality hidden under these manifesta- 
tions. Reason shows us only bodily 
death ; faith teaches that bodily death 
is merely a manifestation of death in 
its truest sense. Since death is the de- 
struction of life, death in its truest 
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sense can be found only in the loss of 
divine life; other “deaths” are but 
evils consequent on this loss. 

When he explained the “death” 
with which man was threatened in 
Chapter 2 of Genesis, Augustine 
understood death in its fullest sense, 
loss of divine life and the consequent 
evils of concupiscence, sickness, bodily 
death, and, finally, eternal death in 
hell. Since the divine threat speaks 
of death in the singular, however, 
Augustine was willing to limit his 
explanation to death in its truest 
sense, the loss of divine life. 


Framework differs 


At first sight it might seem that 
Augustine is here playing with words 
in mixing literal and figurative mean- 
ings of death. But this is not at all 
the case. In fact the strangeness for 
us of Augustine’s procedure simply 
proves how far removed the modern 
framework of theological thought is 
from Augustine’s. 

Modern theology is often in large 
measure built on a neat distinction 
between nature and supernature. Con- 
structing a relatively independent 
“t ly natural” world-picture results 
in ar ideas unavoidably having a 
stri. reference to the natural world- 
picture and applying to the super- 
natural world-picture only in a trans- 
ferred sense. We find a good example 
of this in our ordinary usage of the 
words “life” and “death.” Although 
Augustine recognized the difference 
between reisc:: and faith, between 
nature and grace, the attempt to con- 
struct a merely natural world-picture 
was foreign to him. 

We see, therefore, that Augustine 
unequivocally designates the death of 
the soul as the sin inherited from 
Adam. What is more, he expressly 
points out the relationship between 
concupiscence and death of the soul: 
The former is only an effect of the 
latter. “For in the disobedient move- 
ment of the flesh in disobedient man 
... there was experienced that unique 
death (mors una) in which God de- 





parted from the soul” (The City of 
God, XIII, 15). Our task now is to 
discover what exactly he understood 
by “death of the soul.” We will do 
so by seeing how he understood the 
causes, the consequences, and the con- 
quest of this death. 

In seeking the cause of original sin, 
Augustine did not ask how concupis- 
cense came to be but rather how the 
soul beloved by God fell prey to death. 
To this question, temptation by the 
devil was for him no satisfactory 
answer; diabolic cunning was no 
match for God’s grace. The real cause 
must lie in the heart of man. 

Since man’s will was so created 
that it could love only what is good, 
love for a created good could alone 
provide the occasion for sin. The 
created good which actually occa- 
sioned the original sin was man’s 
God-given excellence. Man fell prey 
to death because, in his disordered 
self-love and proud endeavor to be 
like God in self-sufficiency, he turned 
away from God, the source of his 
excellence and life. 


The ultimate mystery 


If one asked further for the cause 
of self-love, Augustine admitted his 
ignorance. For here he knew that we 
are confronted with the ultimate 
mystery of human freedom in sin. 

Augustine sees the consequences of 
original sin summed up in the scrip- 
tural statement that fallen mankind 
“lives according to the flesh” whereas 
the city of the redeemed “lives ac- 
cording to the spirit.” Thus he con- 
cluded that “. . . the two cities ... 
arose because some men lived accord- 
ing to the flesh while others lived 
according to the spirit; or, in other 
words, because some live according to 
man, others according to God” (The 
City of God, XIV). 

What Augustine meant by these 
various expressions is of basic im- 
portance. For Augustine, “flesh” in 
the phrase “to live according to the 
flesh” refers not to man’s body or to 
sensual pleasure but to the entire man, 


soul and body. Not only the body- 
centered Epicureans but also the soul- 
centered Stoics lived according to the 
flesh. This is proved from Chapter 5 
of Galatians, where many spirit-cen- 
tered sins are listed under the “works 
of the flesh.” 

For this reason Augustine con- 
cluded that “life according to the 
spirit” could not mean a life directed 
by reason but one guided by the Spirit 
of God. Accordingly the man in 
original sin is one who leads a life 
“according to man,” whereas the re- 
deemed man is one who leads a life 
“according to God.” 

The expression “to live according 
to man” can easily be misunderstood. 
It certainly cannot be sinful for man 
simply to live according to his human 
nature. To understand Augustine cor- 
rectly, we must recall that he recog- 
nized in all created spiritual beings a 
chasm between the being’s pursuit of 
happiness and its own ability to 
achieve this happiness. Not by his 
own power but only through God liv- 
ing and operating in him can man 
achieve the happiness he naturally 
desires and pursues. 

The man who lives “according to 
man” has refused to admit his need 
for God and seeks to achieve his 
happiness through his own powers. 
In conflict with itself, his life is a 
constant lie; it is like the life of the 
devil. But every man is born in this 
way; his will is so directed that it 
cannot achieve (meritorious) good. 
Clearly, such a dire consequence of 
original sin is not explained if that 
sin is understood as concupiscence ; it 
is explained only if original sin is seen 
as the loss of divine life. 


Core of the mystery 


It must not be overlooked that for 
Augustine, each man bears guilt for 
his sinful condition not because he 
freely chose it as did Adam and Eve, 
but because he is somehow identified 
with his first parents. Augustine con- 
sidered this communal guilt the very 
core of the mystery of original sin. 
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[At this point Staffner interrupts 
his positive presentation of St. Augus- 
tine’s thought on the nature of 
original sin to treat a crucial objec- 
tion against his interpretation: “If 
Augustine understood the conse- 
quences of original sin differently 
from the Church, then he must have 
understood the nature of original sin 
differently. But, he understood the 
consequences much differently. There- 
fore.’ The minor premise of this 
argument is abundantly justified by 
Augustine’s clear insistence that the 
works of man in orginal sin are not 
merely unmeritorious, but also sinful. 
This, however, is the error of the 
Jansenists, condemned by the Church. 

Staffner readily admits that Augus- 
tine offered the Jansenists excellent 
materials with which to build their 
heresy. With closely reasoned and 
documented argumentation, however, 
Staffner shows: (1) that Augustine 
and the Jansenists gave different rea- 
sons for concluding that all works of 
unredeemed man are sinful; and (2) 
that this difference explains why 
Augustine’s view of the nature of 
original sin is Catholic, whereas that 
of the Jansenists is heretical. 


PicleeD 


The Jansenists looked upon unre- 
deemed man’s works as sinful because 
they saw fallen man’s nature as being 
interiorly corrupted. Augustine 
clearly denied that fallen nature is 
corrupt. He concluded to the sinful- 
ness of unredeemed works in a far 
more indirect way : These works were 
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sinful because they were punishable 
in hell. 

Augustine considered them punish- 
able—and this is the key point—be- 
cause of the close analogy he saw 
between the condition of all unre- 
deemed men and that of infants dying 
without baptism. These infants, he 
was convinced, suffer the torments of 
fire because of the inherited deordina- 
tion of their wills. Various factors 
led to this conviction, the chief being 
that Scripture speaks only of heaven 
and hell, not of some third place. 

Augustine was psychologically pre- 
vented from reasoning to a “children’s 
limbo,” as did later theologians, by 
his struggle against the “middle 
place” of the Pelagians as well as by 
his inability to explain the suffering 
of infants in this world other than as 
a punishment for their guilt. His 
dilemma forced him to astounding 
conclusions; for example, necessity 
of sinning diminishes human freedom 
no more than impossibility of sinning 
diminishes divine freedom. 

Clearly Augustine thus left the way 
open for Jansenism. But since Augus- 
tine did not arrive at his erroneous 
views because he considered fallen 
nature corrupt, these views do not 
vitiate his basic thought on original 
sin, as is the case with Jansenism. } 


Redemption gives life 


Sin is conquered by the Redemp- 
tion. If, therefore, Augustine truly saw 
sin as being the death of the, soul, we 
would expect him to describe redemp- 
tion as a reawakening to divine life. 
Moreover, if he considered concupis- 
cense a natural consequence of the 
death of the soul, then he should find 
the cause for removal of this conse- 
quence in a newly recovered life. 

Both expectations are most clearly 
fulfilled. Augustine speaks not only 
of the “second resurrection,” that of 
the dead body, but more forcefully 
of the first resurrection, which takes 
place when the soul redeemed from 
sin receives anew the life of Christ. 
“Let him therefore rise in the first re- 





surrection who does not want to be 
condemned in the second” (The City 
of God, XX). 

When Julian the Pelagian argued 
that, if concupiscence were a conse- 
quence of sin, the grace of Christ 
should free us from concupiscence, 
Augustine laconically answered: 
“This it does, but not in the manner 
that you want” (Opus imperfectum. 
II, 90). Augustine reasoned that God 
arranged that this effect of divine 
life should remain inoperative so that 
mankind can be saved by faith. “If the 
reward for faith were given immedi- 
ately, then faith itself would be im- 
possible” (Opus imperfectum, II, 94). 


Indirectly refutes 


[Before proceeding to show that 
death of the soul was for St. Augus- 
tine the loss of properly divine life, 
Staffner here indirectly refutes the 
contention of many Catholic authors 
that reatus concupiscentiae (state of 
being guilty for having concupis- 
cence) is for Augustine the essential 
note of original sin. He does this by 
pointing out how this state of guilt 
and the death of the soul are related. 

He begins by stressing that Augus- 
tine never used the phrase reatus 
concupiscentiae when he was describ- 
ing the nature of original sin but only 
when he was dealing with concupis- 
cence. The crucial question in Augus- 
tine’s mind was why concupiscence 
in the unbaptized places them in a 
state of guilt whereas it does not do 
this in the baptized. 

Staffner shows Augustine’s answer 
by indicating that concupiscence is in 
a certain sense “sin” and that, just 
as the state of guilt for a sin can re- 
main long after the act of sinning is 
past, so also “. . . it can happen the 
other way around, that the sin re- 
mains while the state of guilt passes 
away” (De nuptiis et concupiscentia, 
I, 26, 29). This latter is what hap- 
pens in the baptized. Although the 
“sin” of concupiscence remains, yet 
the guilt (which was contracted 
through solidarity with Adam) has 


been removed by God’s pardon 
through solidarity with Christ. 

Here many have failed to perceive 
the implications of Augustine’s view. 
Although he admitted that the “sin” 
of concupiscence remains in the re- 
deemed, Augustine insisted that bap- 
tism removes all that is properly sin. 
Concupiscence, therefore, could 
hardly be the essential aspect of 
original sin. 

Moreover, many Catholics who per- 
ceive this former point fail nonethe- 
less to distinguish sufficiently the dif- 
ference between two questions : What 
is the nature of original sin and why 
is original sin imputable to a man? 
It is one thing to discover the nature 
of the evil of sin, either the basic evil 
(death of the soul) or a consequent 
evil (concupiscence). It is another 
matter to discover why a man is held 
responsible for these evils. | 

That Augustine understood death 
of the soul as loss of properly super- 
natural life is very strongly indicated 
by the verbatim use of his words by 
the Council of Orange which clearly 
meant the words in a context of super- 
natural life. However, especially after 
de Blic’s article, many theologians 
have insisted that Augustine’s “death 
of the soul” consists in a purely 
natural, moral separation from God. 


Nature-grace relationship 


To clarify this discussion, we must 
carefully note various peculiarities in 
Augustine’s view on the relationship 
of nature and grace. He was con- 
vinced, first of all, that any man who 
refuses to admit the necessity of God’s 
help in pursuing his happiness per- 
forms only sinful acts. This conviction 
led him to limit the notion of “virtue” 
to meritorious acts and to extend the 
notion of “sin” to all unmeritorious 
acts. This view in turn had three im- 
portant consequences. . 

First, death of the soul appears not 
as a reversion from the heights of 
supernatural goodness to the plain of 
purely natural goodness, but as a fall 
from moral righteousness into moral 
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wickedness. Second, man is said to 
have lost his freedom through sin. 
Third, the impression is given that 
grace has the purely healing function 
(gratia sanans) of allowing man once 
more to act freely and rightly and not 
the function of elevating him to a 
supernatural life (gratia elevans). 

However, lest these conclusions be 
taken at face value, we must realize 
that for Augustine fallen man’s 
wickedness and loss of freedom by no 
means imply that he is not free nor 
able to perform good acts in accord- 
ance with his nature; he is simply 
unable and not free to perform meri- 
torious acts. 

Moreover, the principle of life 
which allows him once more (meri- 
toriously) to act freely and rightly is 
none other than the Holy Spirit 
dwelling within him. Only through 
the completely supernatural life of 
God operating in him is man enabled 
to pursue the happiness he desires. 
Augustine by no means overlooked 
elevating grace; rather he overlooked 
that sanating grace which strengthens 
man against concupiscence without 
necessarily raising him to divine life. 

[In the concluding five pages of his 
article, Staffner finds additional con- 


Are intellectuals useless? 
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firmation for his interpretation of St. 
Augustine’s thought in the theological 
significance that Augustine attributed 
to the doctrine of orginial sin. Under- 
standing “theological significance” to 
mean the insight which a revealed 
truth gives into the essence and gran- 
deur of God, Staffner maintains that 
the secret of the continuing vitality of 
Augustine’s theology lies precisely in 
such a God-centeredness. To establish 
his point, he proceeds by degrees. 

First, the dogma of original sin 
gives us a glimpse into the destructive 
power of the pride of a creature and 
into the power of divine grace. This 
recognition of the power of pride and 
grace leads to a deeper understand- 
ing and appreciation of human nature: 
We recognize man’s sublimity in the 
fact that lack of divine life implies 
his debasement. 

At the same time the creatureliness 
of man is brought into sharp relief; 
his holiness is but a reflection of the 
light of God’s being, a reflection 
which is extinguished as soon as man 
turns away from God. In this way 
our attention is called to the fact that 
God is all in all, the fountainhead of 
our life and holiness, the light which 
illumines our darkness. ] 


“Intellectual Liberty Revisited,” 


The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 61 (1961), 356. 


No one, of course, ever makes a flat statement that intellectuals are 
useless; but actions and policies speak more loudly than words. If this 
kind of silent pressure is sustained long enough, the intellectual himself 
begins to wonder whether, considering the immense needs and the limited 
resources of the Church, he is entitled to continue his parasitic symbiosis, 
living eff the energy of those who really do some work and who do not 
imperil Catholic orthodoxy. In actual and sorry fact the number of intel- 
lectuals who are discouraged by this pressure into giving up their intellectual 
ambitions is large enough to be distressing, and this is a “fact” which it 
does no good to conceal. 
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The nature of actual sin 


MAURICE HUFTIER 


Is sin primarily a rejection of God? Or is st rather the 
misuse of one of God’s creatures? Does sin somehow touch 
God? If not, how can sin be called infinite? And how can 

sin be included in God’s eternal design? Father Huftier 
discusses these and similar problems in this comparison of 

St. Augustine's and St. Thomas’ teaching on the nature of sin. 


“Le péché actuel,”’ L’Ami du Clergé, 70 (1960), 228-235. 


>. Augustine developed his teach- 
ing on the nature of sin in the light 
of his own personal experience, the 
particular errors he had to struggle 
against, and Plotinian philosophy. St. 
Thomas, on the other hand, treated 
the same topic in a more detached, 
didactic manner and in the context 
of Aristotelian philosophy. 

The most important element of 
Augustinian thought is that the soul 
must turn toward God, rising through 
creatures to a progressively closer 
union with the One. But by sin the 
soul turns from God to give itself 
to inferior things. Sin is the embrace 
of nothingness, non-being. In the 
Aristotelian view, however, creatures 
are good in themselves; they are real 
secondary ends to be willed for their 
own sake and not as mere means. All 
of creation is made for man; and sin 
consists in man’s using this creation 
while at the same time willfully for- 
getting that he is made for God. 

In three principal aspects Thomas’ 
doctrine on sin differs from Augus- 
tine’s. (1) The nature of sin: Thomas 
considers sin primarily a turning 
toward creatures, not an aversion 
from God. (2) The causes of sin: 
Thomas locates sin as such in the rea- 
son rather than in the senses and 
refers to pride and greed as the be- 
ginning and root of sin respectively, 
whereas Augustine regards pride as 
a more immediate, constitutive cause 


of sin. (3) The consequences of sin: 
Thomas considers sin an infinite of- 
fense because it is the repudiation of 
an infinite right; Augustine is ambi- 
valent on this point. Each of these 
three aspects of sin will be examined 
in turn. 

Discussing the nature of sin, St. 
Augustine emphasizes principally 
man’s attitude toward God. Sin in its 
first movement is a turning away 
from God. Augustine emphasized the 
voluntary character of sin and the 
bad faith from which it comes. For 
him sin is separating oneself from 
God ; turning toward creatures is only 
the second step. 

For St. Thomas, however, the first 
step in a sin is the disordered accept- 
ance of creatures; turning from God 
only follows upon this disordered use 
of creatures. 


Material good attracts 


For Augustine, the sinner knows 
that something is forbidden by the 
law of God but does it anyway be- 
cause his pride opposes God. In 
Aquinas’ view the sinner is first at- 
tracted by a material good. The sinner 
seems to tell himself: “It is too bad 
that the good which I desire is, in the 
present circumstances, incompatible 
with divine law and friendship. I 
would like to reconcile the two. I do 
not really want to oppose God, but I 
do not love him enough to deprive 
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myself of such a thing for love of him. 
I would really like to remain in friend- 
ship with God.” 

St. Thomas does not, of course, 
deny that inordinate love of self is 
the general and remote cause of sin: 
“That anyone inordinately desires a 
temporal good comes from the fact 
that he loves himself in an inordinate 
manner” (Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 77, 
a. 4). But this statement is the con- 
clusion of Thomas’ argument that 
begins: “In itself, properly speaking, 
the cause of sin arises from turning to 
a mutable good; from this viewpoint, 
every act of sin comes from an inordi- 
nate tendency toward a created good.” 

In every sin a person primarily 
intends some good and not the im- 
moderate use of the good, which is 
precisely the sin. “The end intended 
by the intemperate man is not to be 
without the reasonable good but to 
have the sensible pleasure outside the 
order of reason” (Sum. Theol., I, q. 
48, a. 1, ad 2). 


In evil circumstances 


The evil of sin does not necessarily 
consist simply in opposing the good. 
Sin occurs when one uses the good 
not so much against right order as 
outside the limits of right order. To 
sin is not to choose evil in opposition 
to good; rather it is wrongly to will 
or use a good. Sin is willing or using 
a good in evil circumstances, in going 
beyond due limits. 

“Thus, for example, with the pleas- 
ure in adultery there is always con- 
nected an evil, namely, the privation 
of the order of justice. And sin arises 
because an evil is connected with the 
very act by which one wills the good. 
Even if one does not desire the evil 
in itself, he nevertheless wants to fall 
into the evil rather than avoid the 
good” (De Malo, q. I, a. 3, ad 15). 

Sin is not direct opposition to God. 
Rather it is like saying: ““God—why 
of course I want to remain united 
with him; but with God-and-some- 
thing-else”; or, more exactly, “I 
would like to remain friendly with 
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God; but I want this good, knowing 
that in present circumstances it is in- 
compatible with divine friendship.” 
To sin is to will a real good in 
such circumstances that the good can 
be obtained only by sacrificing the 
friendship of God. The sinner first 
wills a good in itself. Then, knowing 
the evil that is inevitably connected 
with this good, he is able to will it 
only by accepting the evil circum- 
stances that separate him from God. 


Turning from the One 


St. Augustine conceived of creation 
as an emanation, a coming forth from 
the One; a lower position on the 
ladder of being means an inferior pos- 
session of being. Hence for Augustine 
sin consists in turning oneself from 
greater being to lesser being, in leav- 
ing the One and turning toward 
multiplicity. 

The Augustinian and Thomistic 
doctrine on the cause of sin can be 
clarified by two examples. According 
to Augustine, the body admittedly 
possesses goodness but in an inferior 
order far removed from the One. 
“The body, subjected to corruption, 
burdens the soul; and this earthly 
habitation humbles the spirit aban- 
doned to numerous woes all because 
the inferior corporeal goodness is sub- 
jected to continuous change” (De 
vera Rel., XXI, 41; PL, 34, 140). 

In a certain sense, Augustine con- 
sidered that the “flesh” is evil, in- 
ferior, constantly tempting the soul 
and inviting it to share in the lower 
reality. For Thomas, on the other 
hand, sin consists in a misuse of 
creatures; the act by which a man 
turns toward them is not in itself 
evil. Moreover, sin resides in the in- 
tellect rather than the senses. Passion 
does not directly obstruct reason but 
must use cunning to intercept the 
speculative mind and cut off its at- 
tention. Passion will attempt to dis- 
tract the reason by means of the 
imagination. 

The second example shows the role 
of pride with regard to sin in both 





doctrines. In Augustine’s teaching, 
pride is the sin itself by which one 
turns from God. The Thomistic posi- 
tion is more subtle. Pride, as an in- 
ordinate desire for one’s own excel- 
lence, is said to be the beginning of 
every sin because it effects withdrawal 
from God ; properly speaking, pride is 
the beginning of evil (Sum. Theol., 
I-II, q. 84, a. 2). Greed, however, 
is said to be the root of all sins be- 
cause it furnishes the effective means 
of satisfying all evil desires just as the 
root furnishes nourishment to the 
whole tree. Greed here means pre- 
cisely love of wealth; this is the sin, 
whereas pride is the cause. 

In the Confessions and Against 
Faustus, St. Augustine certainly looks 
upon sin as an infinite offense, a de- 
fiance of Christ, an act directed 
against the eternal law. In Augustine 
there is a “mystical” sense of sin as 
a “striking at God.” But sin as an 
infinite offense seems to oppose his 
doctrine of the divine immutability ; 
it is a teaching lived and perceived 
rather than explained by Augustine. 


St. Thomas’ opinion is more de- 
veloped. According to Thomas, God 
is primarily Being; the creature is 
an effect not only as it begins to 
exist but as long as it is conserved 
in existence. God is in all things, man 
included, by his essence, presence, and 
power. Moreover, God is especially 
present with his divine life in the 
just man. 

Hence, although sin is finite as 
coming from man, there is an un- 
natural, monstrous, and, in some way, 
infinite aspect to its pretension to by- 


pass God. Creation is, on God’s part, 
a totally gratuitous act of love. If 
God creates, it is because he freely 
wills to communicate his goodness 
(Sum. Theol., I, q. 19, a. 2). If the 
spring flows forth, it is not for its own 
sake but for those who will come to 
it to quench their thirst. Thus God 
does not create for himself; he is 
able to acquire nothing. We glorify 
God in the same way that we glorify 
the sun in offering ourselves to its 
rays to be warmed and illuminated. 


An infinite offense 


Now if by sin we pretend to re- 
move ourselves from God, we take 
nothing from him. But we do close 
ourselves to God, pretend to be self- 
sufficient, to be our own source of 
being, activity, and goodness. Is not 
this somehow an infinite offense? Sin 
pretends to appropriate an infinite 
right of God. If sin does not effectively 
touch God, it is merely because he is 
by nature untouchable. The sinner, 
if he could, would destroy God, would 
reduce him to nothingness (Sum. 
Theol., I-II, q. 21, a. 4, ad 1; q. 47, 
a. l,ad 1). 

Rational creatures are ruled by 
divine Providence in an altogether 
special way. They are superior to 
other creatures by their ability to act 
freely, superior also by the dignity 
of their end which is to know and to 
love God directly. The remainder of 
creation reaches God only indirectly 
and by means of rational creatures. 
Beneath God, man is the final cause 
of creation, happiness of rational be- 
ings is the purpose of the universe. 

But an obligation corresponds to 
this privilege. God calls man to a 
ministry in creation, to a direct as- 
sociation with him in the government 
of the world. But since this gift to 
man is far-reaching, the evasion of 
responsibility is more serious. 

To sin is to thwart the causative ac- 
tion of God who invites us to produce 
being and good in the world. If the 
world is to return to God, it needs 
the priesthood of man; and if man 
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blocks this movement rather than 
helping it issue in God, he involves 
creation in this revolt against God. 
He attempts to steal creation and 
himself from God. Each sin repro- 
duces something of the first sin to 
which all creation is subjected. 

God also calls man to live in part- 
nership with him. God has created all 
things for man; he calls man to share 
in his own happiness as a Father 
who wishes to share his own pre- 
rogatives and life with his son. God 
wishes that we be joined to him by 
the bonds of friendship (Sum. Theol., 
III, q. 23, a. 1, c.). 

This association with God sup- 
poses, first, a love of affection: God 
loves man differently than he loves 
non-rational beings; he wishes to 
communicate himself wholly to each 
man (Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 26, a. 3). 
Secondly, a certain benevolence is re- 
quired to love another and wish him 
well independently of any advantage 
that can accidentally be drawn from 
him. Thirdly, this relation of friend- 
ship supposes a reciprocity of love. 


In perfect friendship, not only do we 
wish another well but he in turn loves 
us and shows himself our friend. The 
love of friendship is the union of two 
unselfish loves. 


God shares life 


St. Thomas adds that this mutual 
goodwill is based on the fact that the 
two friends share the same good. 
And what God shares with us is him- 
self, his own life. He gives himself 
entirely to us in the person of his 
Son (Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 23, a. 1). 
By his grace, God shares his life with 
us, his essential activity, and that 
which defines him—his charity. 

But how can man share anything 
with God since all goodness comes 
from him? God has seen to it that 
man would not be deprived of this 
joy. Man is able to give to God. Christ 
was made a finite man; and this In- 
carnation continues in humanity. God 
asks us to love him in the person of 
our neighbor. The fact that all share 
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the divine life creates not only a 
relation with God but also a union 
among all men. As a result God re- 
gards the least act done for our neigh- 
bor exactly as directed to him. Thus 
love for our neighbor is our practical 
recognition of God’s love for us, as 
well ds a return of that love. 


Destroyed by sin 


Sin destroys this wonderful plan. 
And the more perfect the offered gift 
—and here it is God himself — the 
more grievous is its refusal. Hence 
sin assumes the nature of an infinite 
offense. Sin is opposed to the gift of 
God himself; it is contrary to his will, 
his nature. 

Of course sin is finite if it is con- 
sidered merely as an act committed 
by man. But seen in its relation to 
God, sin violates an infinite right, 
God’s right to our gift to him. Sin 
is not primarily an evil of man’s 
being; before all else it is an offense 
against God’s infinite goodness. 

There are several consequences of 
this doctrine of Thomas. First, the 
pain of damnation manifests an in- 
finite character corresponding to the 
infinite character of the offense. 
Secondly, man who placed himself in 
the state of sin by his own will, can 
be freed only if God gives his grace 
to man by an act of sheer liberality. 

Thirdly, assuming the present 
economy of salvation, only the God- 
Man could have adequately satisfied 
for such a transgression. “It was pos- 
sible for God to choose for us another 
form of deliverance, for his power 
is not limited. And, if he had done so, 
it would have been without doubt 
perfectly fitting. But it would have 
been a deliverance only; it would not 
have been a redemption. For we 
would have been delivered without 
our debt having been remitted” (in 
IIT Sent., d. 20, q. 1, a. 4, Im). The 
knowledge of the gravity of sin makes 
the infinite character of God’s mercy 
seem almost unbelievable. In Christ, 
who ransomed us bv his death, the 
mystery of the infinite wealth of 





God’s pardon, hidden from the begin- 
ning, is fully displayed. 

By giving man liberty, God shows 
his special love for him; but man can 
misuse this gift. God gives man the 
liberty that involves the dreadful 
power of refusing being—not the 
being of existence, but the being of 
grace, his union with God. This pos- 
sibility of sin inherent in a created 
and fallible freedom is, so to say, the 
price of the divine creativity wishing 
to be freely loved. The creature, with- 
out being the origin of his own being, 
is the origin of and has the initiative 
for refusing being. The sinner has the 
illusion of absolute freedom: “You 
will be like gods.” 


Rises to the theological 


Hence, we see that beyond the dis- 
cussion of evil in the First Part of 
the Summa Theologiae and beyond 
the moral consequences of sin treated 
in the Second Part, Thomas rises to 
the theological development in the 
Third Part, showing the paternal love 
of God in the work of redemption. 

In philosophy we learn that the 
possibility of evil is a result of the 
freedom of a creature. Philosophy also 
allows us to see that true liberty con- 
sists in adhering to God’s plan and 
making all creation, beginning with 
man, return to God. But if liberty 
raises man to a participation in the 
creative action of God, it also includes 
a possibility of participating in the 
destructive action of Satan. Discus- 
sion of the moral aspect of sin points 
out its serious consequences. But we 
also realize that in union with Christ 
we can use suffering as an indication 
of our repentance and love. 

The theological discussion tells us 
that God is love and that, though sin 
does not actually touch God’s being, 


it is a senseless but real pretension to 
bypass the unique Being and to strike 
at the very root of his nature, love. 
Sin breaks the relation of son to 
Father. 

What then is God’s attitude? He 
could simply supress moral evil. But 
how then would he be freely loved? 
Sin becomes for God the occasion of 
perfecting what he has made. Having 
given man creation, he gives again 
in redemption. It is we who dis- 
tinguish several phases: creation, sin, 
incarnation, redemption. In God all 
these are seen as one. Sin and re- 
demption do not constitute retouch- 
ings of the plan of God; the whole 
plan was foreseen in an eternal de- 
sign of love. Sin is only the reverse 
side of the mystery of love. 

And this is the final stratagem of 
God. The sinner could do nothing for 
himself. God maintains gratuitous 
salvation but in such a way that, in 
redemption as in each pardoned sin 
in which the redemption is operative, 
it is man who, in Christ, really saves 
himself. True, redemption is a work 
of expiation and God would have been 
able to pardon us without our sins 
being fully expiated, as they actually 
were in Christ. But then we would 
no longer have had the same rights 
to the heritage of heaven. 

God actually desired that our sins 
receive an adequate reparation. He 
freely offered his Son for us because 
he desired to treat us as sons and 
rightful heirs. Sin becomes the oc- 
casion of an abundant redemption, 
merited by Christ who recapitulates 
in himself all men. Hence we finally 
see that sin serves the triumph of 
God’s love. We see unfolded the great 
mystery of his love and mercy in 
and through Christ, by which we are 
permitted to come to God as his sons. 
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The continuing dialogue 
... from page 66 


meaning is the meaning which becomes ap- 
parent from the contemplation of the whole 
Bible, the whole process of salvation. I 
would describe it myself as a fuller under- 
standing, and I do not think the distinction 
is merely nominal. 

Benoit applies his criteria of homogeniety 
and re-use to words which experience “an 
enrichment of objective meaning” from Old 
Testament to New Testament: spirit, wis- 
dom, word, life, etc. The discussion turns 
precisely on this phrase. I take it to mean 
that this enrichment comes from the or- 
ganic objective development of the unified 
process of salvation. The process is not 
fully understood until its fullness is 
reached; nor is its fullness understood 
without the process through which fullness 
is attained. Jesus Christ unifies Messianic 
themes in a way in which they are never 
unified in the Old Testament. As the full- 
ness of Israel he reveals the true identity 
of historic Israel; at the same time, the 
saving act which the Father wrought 


Reverence for the unique 
Henry A. Kissinger, The Necessity for Choice (New York: 


through Jesus Christ goes beyond the hopes 
and expectations of the Old Testament. 
These things I say and I have tried to 
present in my own interpretation; but I 
do not think I believe in the sensus plenior. 

We owe a special tribute of thanks to 
Benoit for forcing us to examine what we 
are doing; as in each of his many contri- 
butions to exegesis and theology, he brings 
stimulating vigor and clarity. My respect 
for his exegetical and theological work, 
and for the work of many of my colleagues 
who defend the sensus plenior, suggests 
that where practice is so similar, differ- 
ences in principle cannot be very deep. 
Biblical theology is precisely the exposi- 
tion of a meaning of the Bible fuller than 
the meaning perceived by exegesis; I have 
never thought that the fuller meaning is 
anything other than the theological mean- 
ing, nor do I think so now. 

John L. McKenzie, S.J. 

Loyola University 
Chicago, IIl. 


Harper and Brothers, 1961), 357-358. 


The deepest cause of the inhumanity of our time is probably the pedantic 
application of administrative norms. Its symbol is the “commissar,” the 
ideal type of bureaucrat, who condemns thousands without love and without 
hatred, simply in pursuance of an abstract duty. But we would do ourselves 
an injustice if we ignore that the commissar is not just a Soviet but a 
universal phenomenon—the Commumists have simply encouraged its most 
extreme form. He is the leader whose goals are defined by his presumed 
understanding of historic processes outside of his control, the administrator 
whose world is defined by regulations in whose making he has had no part. 

Our challenge is to overcome an atmosphere in which all sense of rever- 
ence for the unique and therefore the capacity for real innovation stands 
in danger of being lost. The obsession with safety and predictability must 
produce an attitude fearful of risk and striving to reduce everything, includ- 
ing man himself, to manipulable quantities. 
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Augustinians; Tijdschrift voor de Studie van 
sint Augustinus en de Augustinjnenorde. 
Quarterly. PP. Augustijnen, 109, Pakenstraat, 
Heverlee-Leuven, Belgium. 

Bijdragen; Tijdschrift voor Filosofie en Theolo- 
gie. Quarterly. Ed: Tongersestraat 53, Ma- 
astricht, The Netherlands. Pub.: Centrale 
Drukkerij N.V. afdeling Uitgeverij, Arminia- 
anse Plaats 9, Nijmegen, The Netherlands. 
Edited by the Jesuit theological faculties of 
Louvain, Maastricht, and Nijmegen. Multi- 
lingual. 

*Christianity and crisis. Bi-weekly. 537 West 
121st Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

Christus. Quarterly. 35, rue de Sévres. Paris 
6, France. On the spiritual life, pub. by the 
Jesuits of France. 

The Clergy review. Monthly. 128 Sloane Street, 
London, S.W. 1, England. 

The Dunwoodie review. Semi-annual. Saint 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New 
York. A student publication. 

Estudios eclesiasticos. Quarterly. Ed.: Pablo 
Aranda 3, Madrid 6, Spain. Pub.: Ediciones 
Fax, Zurbano 80, Apartado 8001, Madrid 3, 
Spain. Pub. by the Jesuit Theological Faculties 
of Spain. 

Estudios josefinos. Semi-annual. Pp. Carmelitas 
Descalzos, Valladolid, Spain. 

*The Expository times. Monthly. Ed.: King’s 
Gate, Aberdeen, Scotland. Pub.: T. & T. Clark, 
38 George Street, Edinburg, Scotland. 

Geist und Leben; Zeitschrift fiir Aszese und 
Mystik. Bi-monthly. Ed.: Miinchen 22, Veter- 
inarstrasse 5, Germany. Pub.: Echter Verlag, 
Wirzburg, Germany. 

Gregorianum; commentarium de re theologica 
et philosophica. Quarterly. Pontificia Universita 
Gregoriana, Piazza della Pilotta 4, Rome, Italy. 
Pub. by the Jesuit Fathers of the Gregorian 
University. 

*internationale kirchliche Zeitschrift. Quarterly. 
Willadingweg 39, Bern, Switzerland. Pub. by 
members of the Old Catholic Church. 


The Irish theological quarterly. St. Patrick's 
College, Maynooth, Ireland. 

Lumen viteo; international review of religious 
education. English edition. Quarterly. 184 rue 
Washington, Brussels 5, Belgium. 

Nouvelle revue théologique. Monthly. Ed.: 95, 
chaussée de Mont-Saint-Jean, Louvain, Belgium. 
Pub.: Etablissements Casterman, 28 rue des 
Soeurs Noires, Tournai, Belgium. Pub. by the 
Jesuit Fathers of the Collége St-Albert. 
*Pastoral psychology. Monthly except July 
and August. 159 Northern Boulevard, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

La Pensée catholique; cahiers de synthése. 
Bi-monthly. Les Editions du Cédre, 13 rue 
Mazarine, Paris 6, France. 

Periodica de re morali, canonica, liturgica. 
Quarterly. Piazza della Pilotta, 4, Rome, Italy. 
Pub. by the Gregorian University. 

Les Questions liturgiques et paroissiales. Quar- 
terly. Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain, 
Beigium. 

Revista eclesidstica brasileira. Quarterly. Ed.: 
Convento dos Franciscanos, Petrépolis, Estado 
do Rio, Brazil. Pub.: Editora Vozes Ltda., 
Petrépolis, Estado do Rio, Brazil. 

Sapienza; rivista di filosofia e di teologia. 
Bi-monthly. Ed.: S. Domenico Maggiore, 
Naples, Italy. Pub.: Via Torino 143, Rome, 
Italy. Pub. by the Dominican Fathers of Italy. 
The Sower; a quarterly journal of Catholic 
education. The Catechetical Centre, 11 Caven- 
dish Square, London W.1, England. 

Teologia espiritual. Three times a year. Cirilo 
Amorés, 56, Valencia, Spain. Pub. by the 
Dominican Fathers of Spain. 

Theologische Quartalschrift. Quarterly. Ed.: 
Prof. Dr. Karl August Fink, Unterjesingen Uber 
Tiibingen. Pub.: Schwabenverlag Stuttgart, 
Landhausstrasse 25, Germany. Pub. by the 
Catholic Theological Faculty of the University 
of Tiibingen. 

Tijdschrift voor Theologie. Quarterly. Ed.: 
Driehuizerweg 145, Nijmegen, The Nether- 
lands. Pub.: Uitgeverij Desclée de Brouwer 
N.V., Menno van Coehoornstraat 10, Breda, 
The Netherlands. 

The Way; a quarterly review of Christian 
spirituality. 31 Farm Street, London, W.1, 
England. 

*Wesleyan studies in religion. Irregular. West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West 
Virginia. 

Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie. Quar- 
terly. Ed.: Josef A. Jungmann, Innsbruck, Sil- 
gasse 6, Austria. Pub.: Verlag Herder, Wien, 
1., Wollzeile 33, Austria. Pub. by the theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Innsbruck. 


Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals 
from which digests or abstracts were taken for this Issue, even though the journal may have been 
listed previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 








